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Child of the Year, With her singing on the Sunda igh ( ; 
s abi j y night Eddie Cantor program over CB 
Universal's “Three Smart Girls,” Deanna Durbin finds herself acclaimed as an clon new tony. 
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es é Norma SHEARER con- 

tinues to stay in her 

Santa Monica beach house most of the. time, 

despite the advice of her friends, who feel she 
might be happier to go away for a while. 

The other day I was thinking about her and 
remembering how gay and happy she seemed to 
be when I last interviewed her in her lovely 
aquamarine drawing room, the windows of 
which look out over the sea. 

Somehow I had sort of forgotten how human 
she is until I read this out of her biography: 

“J would not.trade my experiences during my 
three years in New York for anything in the 
world,” she says. “I lived in all sorts of neighbor- 
hoods, from Greenwich Village to the Bronx, 
and met all sorts of people, big and little. I found 
it a pretty fair world; the little ones struggling 
like myself, and the big ones usually kind, will- 
ing to help, but unable. I just didn’t have any- 
thing to offer. 

“Jobs, I have learned, are there for the creat- 
ing, not for the asking. It’s true that New York 
is a tough town, but not cruel; it is indifferent 
to failure, but- always willing to laud success.” 

_ How different that evaluation of the hardest 

city in the world from that of most people, who 
have tried to wrest success from its glittering 
theaters! 

. * * * 

Are we going back to switches? Heaven 
forbid! Yet there is danger of it. Fluffy 
dresses, feminine makeup, with pink and 

_white skins and hair piled on top of the 
head, is prophesied for mid-year, 1937. 
Max Factor doesn’t laugh off the idea; in 
fact, he believes ft more than possible that 
false hair will be in vogue and his wig 


makers are behaving y. What 
about “puffs” and “rats,’? Mr. Factor? 
aes, ee 


Dear Edna May Oliver, who got pretty tired 
wearing the heavy nurse’s costume in “Romeo 
and Juliet,” is nevertheless wishing for another 
epic. = : 
“They get in your blood,” she smiles. “In 
fact, a really big picture that goes on for a long 
time spoils one for a short engagement. What 
this country needs is more pictures that take at 
least six months to make.” 

y vad * * * 
_ Barbara Stanwyck is having a strange 
‘experience. Wherever she goes, young 
women follow her around and stare at her 


out the secret of her attraction for their 
crush, Robert Taylor. 
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| exicen IA GRANT, wife 
= of Lawrence Grant, the 
actor, thinks I should have a little versification 
on my page now and again. With this in min 
she contributes the following: 
TO GARBO, THE SILENT 
There was a little girl 
Who acted like a churl- 
When pressed to say a word for publication. 
She claimed the reason why 
She always acted shy . 
Was brought on by an early altercation 
Which left her looking smug 
Like an earthen shaving mug— 
So why blame her for her undue perturbation? 
+ 


* * 


illi Burke refuses to live in a house 


Right now Miss Burke’s house number 
adds up to 13, being 607. No matter how 
one tries, it can’t be divided by three and 
the actress feels pretty safe. “Parnell,” in 
which she is appearing with Clark Gable 


“THE HOLLYWOOD REPORTER “xmieat.t°4 


By Grace Wilcox 
Screen and Radio Hollywood Bureau 


Phil Huston says he feels just like 
Simone Simon. A fan club has been started 
for him in. Cebu-Cebu, a tiny island im the 


Philippines. 
ath. 


WANTED to ask Miriam 

Hopkins if she were in- 
terested in Scarlett in “Gone with the Wind,” 
when she finished a tricky scene with Colin Clive 
in “Escadrille.” I didn’t have a chance, as she 
had to hurry over to another set, and in the 
interval she was all enthusiasm about her trip 
to England and what she learned about the royal 
family. She’s going to tell me more at luncheon 
soon. 

She is looking very different for her role in 
“Escadrille,” having affected a strange hairdress. 
Her own natural golden blond curly hair is drawn 
back from her face, with a knot-of braids at the 
nape of her neck. It is very becoming, especially 
with the smart gray tailored suit she was weat- 
ing for her part. 

She is my choice for Scarlett and she is one 
actress I’m sure wouldn’t mind having her hair 
darkened or even wearing a dark wig for the 
part. Her rich powers Were is perfect. 

* 


Frank M. Thomas had appeared in 19 
pictures during 1936. He is the father of 
young Frankie Thomas, whom he brough. 
to Hollywood under contract, and he stayed . 
to have a career in pictures himself. : 

He is one of the truly handsome men on 
the screen, but says he is just beginning to 
see through the business, and those in the — 
know are prophesying more and more im- 
portant parts for him in 1937. He is now 
working in “China Passage’’ at RKO. 

He was laughing the other day at an 
incident that occurred while his company 
was on one of the famous Southern Cali- 


and read: “All the glamour is gone, all the 
beauty, all the illusion; these are just people 
working around here and there is nothing at 
all to this film business except the mechan- 
ics. I never go to a moving picture 
” 
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/ Pp RESTON FOSTER has a 


fifty-six-foot boat, the Zoa 
III, which is the delight of his heart and the 
apple of his eye. He admits he spends a lot of 
time aboard, especially over week-ends, when he 
is working on a picture. 
“I like to hear the lap of water against her 
sides, whether I take her out or not,” he con- 
fessed boyishly at luncheon in the RKO com- 
missary the other day. “It rests me and, for- 
tunately, my wife interests herself in other 
things, while I fuss around. She doesn’t care 
for boats and neither would I if I suffered from 
sea-sickness the way she does.” 
About this time Charles Rosher, ace camera- 
man, came along and insisted that Preston join 
the gang that night at an important meeting of 


the P. W. Y. C. Preston then explained that he 


was the first actor asked to come into the P. W. 
Y. C. (Pacific Writers’ Yacht Club.) 

“Gosh, I was pleased,” he said. “Now, there 
are a few other actors in the club, but they have 
to be dyed in the sea, asleep in the deep, gone 
with the waves addicts or they can’t get in. If 
they are caught dressed up, out they go and no 
questions asked. Nautically speaking, they have 
to actually run their own craft and it needn’t be 
anything more than a sixteen-foot yawl, either. 
No swank.” 

Preston is now in the swing of Bret Harte’s 
“Qutcasts of Poker Flats,” which he says com- 
pletes a cycle of rough and ready characteriza- 
tions, . 
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HEN you see one of the @ 
big dance numbers in | 
Paramount’s “Swing High, Swing Low,” you | 
will not see the feet of some 150 dancers, who || 
push and mill around the orchestra platform. /} 
If, by any chance, a shot showing feet should |f 
accidentally get in, you will get a shock. Every ff 
foot is encased in a wool oversheae effect, con- § 
cealing alike the sports shoes and slippers of the @ 
heterogeneous crowd, supposed to be habitues of 
a public dance hall. Fauna i 
These felt shoe protectors are not- worn to 
save the extras money; they are provided by the } 
studio for the purpose of keeping marks off the 
expensive floor on which the principals, Carole § 
Lombard, Fred MacMurray and Charles Butter- fj 
worth, must later do their stuff. ott | 
It was a very gay gathering, made more so 
by Director Mitchell Leisen, who, despite a bad © 
cold, was in extraordinarily good form. He was, | 
in fact, almost as colorful in his manner and ~ 
language as his mentor, Cecil B. DeMille. _ 
Over on the side lines, surrounded by extras, | 
I was forced to listen to their conversation. | 
Whether it was a pose or not, the significant | 
thing was the concerted efforts of three or four jj 
young persons to keep from working. “He’s @ 
going to spot us,” said a dashing brunet in a | 
bright red dress, “then we'll have to get into } 
that mob and get ourselves in a dither. I’m agin | 
it.” eA | 
“Say, listen, dearie,” coolly interrupted an ~ 
old woman in a lavender formal. “Don’t try to | 
get out of working, when there’s work to do. @ 
Three days is three days and with rents what } 
they are in Hollywood, I’d be willing to dance ¢ 


“my feet off 12 hours a day.” “It’s not those who 


work the hardest that gets the farthest,” cut in a 

sultry young man in a tux. “What’s the differ- 

ence anyway; nobody ever sees you.” “You 

ain’t what it used to be,” lamented the lavend 

lady, with a shake of the head. oe 
ie * * * : 


Sylvia Sidney is going to know some- _ 
thing about Catharine Earnshaw, the char- 
acter she is about to play for Walter Wanger, | 
who is producing “Wuthering Heights.” | 
She spent several weeks in the Yorkshire * 

_ country of Emily Bronte a few months ago 
and read every scrap of Bronte writing and _ 


phies. ia 
“It’s not often that one has an oppor- | | 
tunity to do a truly literary figure on the 
screen; I should like to give a performance _ 
which will somehow sati those who are 
Bronte addicts and who are especially fond 
of the ‘Wuthering Heights’ heroine.” Miss | 
Sidney collects rare editions and. managed to | 
add two or three interesting books to her 
collection while sojourning in London, ae 
ie ee 


| rene DUNNE is im- | 

proving her golf game b: | 

several strokes and at the same time being | 
caddied by the most interesting man she has ) 


ever known. : 
During the World War he was an Allied spy 
in the Balkans; later he became a salt mine 
operator in Palestine. Life becoming .a little | 
tiresome, he became an actor, but this palled and _ | 
he found lobbying more exciting. As a profes- _ 
sional lacrosse player, his name appeared on first © 
pages of second editions all over the country. © 
Then he took up golf and is so skilled he doesn’: 
enjoy doing much of anything else. Being | 
obliged to earn a livelihood, he has become a 4 
caddy, which gives him all the exercise he ne2ds _ 
and a living at his favorite sport. 
* 
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Helen Broderick is one of the | 
players. who has been a victim of th 
during the recent California cold spell. 
says it is she forgot to gargle, and 
it may surprise you to learn that what Hele: 
means by “gargle” is known to the rest of 
us as a good, hearty laugh. With the amus- 
ing Miss Broderick, the only slogan she con- —_ 
siders important runs; “A laugh a day keeps” 
_ the doctor away and the patient in constas 
good humor.” Ee gd one oT ae 


eae Seen a: 


: youthful Tracy, - 
‘put gave hima useful 
_ tip on true self-respect. 


Pp EOPLE I never knew 
= by name, or whose 
-mames I can’t remember, have been my 
biggest inspiration. : 

You don’t have to know people for a 
long time for them to make an impres- 
sion on you. An officer of the United 


for all-around value I’ve never equaled 
since. ‘ ; 

It was when I was a high school kid, 
back in Milwaukee. This country had 
just ‘entered the World War, and I was 
itching for a chance to go and see some 
excitement. There were flags all over 
the streets, bands playing, patriotic 
- slogans on school blackboards. I wanted 
to climb into a uniform, too. 

For a couple of weeks T tried to 
muster the courage to discuss it with my 
folks, though I knew they’d never let 
me try to enlist. So I never did get 
‘around to saying anything to them, until 
afterwards. Ress, 
Then, one Wednesday afternoon, after 
school, I sauntered downtown. I knew 
ery well where there was a US: 
Marines recruiting station, for I'd seen 
t lots of times before. But instead of 
‘marching right in, I walked back and 
forth in front of it at least a dozen times, 
ying to make up my mind what to do. 

Finally, I went in. 


eile: Ir WAS sort of dark, 
and for a minute or two I couldn't make 
ut the features of the man behind the 
lesk. It was a gray-haired, very military 
ooking officer in full uniform, looking 
rig F t me. ; ; 

t to join the Marines,” I said. 
oice cracked as I said it and I felt 
if 1 were about six years old. 


If he noticed it, the officer didn’t make 
' any remark. He wrote down my name 
-and address. Then he asked several 
ther questions. Finally he wanted to 
my age. 
all ready to say, “20, Sirs 
But he was looking me right in the 
again. I stammered out, “17 years 
eight months, sir.” 
t the enlistment papers aside, 
ip from his desk and held out his 
ee RII RR ean 


States Marines, whom I once met for all _ 
of five minutes, taught me a lesson that» 


ee 


-“Thanks for 
trying, young- 
ster.” He smiled. 
That was all. 

He could have said: “So, you were all 
ready to lie to me, weren’t ‘you? You 
thought you could get by with it. You 
wanted to show off in a uniform. But 
you didn’t have the nerve to tell me you 
were 20. I scared you out of it. A fine 
Marine you’d make! Get out of here!” 

He could have said any of that, but 
he didn’t. And believe me, I sure liked 
him for it. As it was I felt silly enough, 
stumbling out of there, going home and 
feeling like a chump, with the family 
wondering what the dickens was. the 
matter with me. 


W et, that lesson 


taught me several things. To tell the 
truth, regardless. To respect people for 
trying. And to keep on trying, myself. 
Otherwise, it’s a cinch I’d never have 
reached - Hollywood. So that Marine 
officer, whoever he was—and if he re- 
members the incident, I'd be mighty 
glaca to hear from him—can take plenty 
of credit for any success I’ve had since 
then. 

Incidentally, a few days afterwards, I 
gave my right age once again, and the 
Navy accepted me. 

Every tule, of course, has an exception 
that proves it. I said I couldn’t remem- 
ber the names of the persons who had 
helped me most. That’s not so in one 
instance. For it was Prof. Boody, in- 
structor in English at Ripon College, 
Wis., who definitely started me on a 
stage career. ~ 

It was after the war and I’d gone back 
to school, but without any particular aim 
in life. I didn’t know what I wanted 


~ to do. 


“I want you to join the debating 
team,” said Prof. Boody one day. 

‘*Who, me?” I said, or something 
equally ungrammatical. 


“Yes, I think you’d make a good de- 
bater,” he went on. “You like to argue. 
Let’s see how well you can do it from a 
platform.” 

I agreed to try, and much to my sur- 
prise I found that I liked it. It gave me 
a memory for Jines that has been my 
best stock-in-trade ever since, and it 
helped develop stage presence for me, 
something I sadly lacked. The debate 
team toured and I had a chance to see 


the country, and was eventually. per+ 


i 


| All 
Those Guys 
Taught Tracy a Lesson 


suaded to try 
school dramatics, 
* too. Though I 
didn’t need much persuading. 


: Tus ONLY trouble 
with my getting a taste for the stage 
was that I decided I was wasting my 


time in college and wanted to get right > 


to New York. As I did, eventually. 
Sometimes I’ve regretted that I didn’t 
finish that college course, but if I had, 
it would have taken me just that much 
longer to get a start professionally and 
maybe I’d have turned into something 
entirely different. In any case, Prof. 
Boody can take the credit, if any, and 
Tll take the blame. 

In any struggling young actor’s life 
there should be at least one sympathetic 
landlady, some good old Irish soul whose 
faith in her star boarder never fades, 
even when he’s six months in arrears in 
his rent. She always knows that he'll 
succeed eventually and she brings all her 
relatives with her to sit in the front row 
and applaud at his shows. ; 


Well, it would be easy~enough for me 
to remember some Mrs. O’Flaherty or 
Mrs. Rourke who did that for Pat 
O’Brien and myself, when we were on 
our uppers in New York, though our 
actual memory is of something far 
different. 


Though the longest I was ever out of 
a job was three weeks, I did find myself 
locked out of my room one night by a 
landlady who was not Irish, who was not 
sympathetic, who never thought Id 
amount to anything, but who did teach 
me a lesson. And that was, not to let 
Pat O’Brien go out on the road again 
without borrowing some money from 
him first, 


A NOTHER chap whose 


name I’d like to remember was a night 
watchman at the Sam H. Harris Theater 
when we were playing “The Last Mile” 
there. The show had been a big hit, had 
enjoyed a much better than normal run, 
but the boxoffice was starting to go 
into a decline and the management had 
just about decided to call it a day. The 
cast was beginning to scout around for 
other jobs, and the closing notices were 
about to be pasted up. 

Whenever we’d start filing in for the 
evening show, this watchman would be 
sitting out by the door, reading the first 


Spencer 
Tracy as he 
appears in 

“Captains Cour- 
ageous,” with Fred- 
die Bartholomew for M-G-M. 


edition of the evening papers. “Well, 
Sam,” or Harry, or whatever his name 
was, I said to him one night—-we were 
supposed to close in two days—“looks as 
if we’re all washed up.” 

“Oh, I dunno, Mr. Tracy,” he answered. 
“J never saw a show yet that, if it was 
any good, you couldn’t squeeze a little 
extra something out of it, somewhere.” 

It was the next night that up at the 
state prison at Auburn, a group of con- 
victs make a break for freedom. The 
story was on the front page of every 
paper, and strangely enough, the events 
of that prison break almost duplicated 
the plot of “The Last Mile.” Believe me, 
we “squeezed a little extra something” 
out of that show. Within a week, we 
were playing to standing room only. ‘It 
was just like reopening with a new 
smash hit. And, of course, it eventually 
took me to Hollywood. 


Tuar idea of “squeez- 


ing a little extra something”’ out of one’s 
roles, out of the show itself, has appealed 
to me ever since. It was just a chance 
phrase, and there was nothing very 
original about it, but the coincidence of 
the circumstances that followed im- 
pressed it on me. 


That doesn’t end the list of people 
from whom I’ve picked up valuable ideas, 
by any means, but they stand out most 
readily in my mind. There was a trainer 
of polo ponies at Riviera who made a 
remark one Sunday that stuck with me 
afterwards. I’d been a bit off form and 
wasn’t feeling too well pleased with my- 
self. 

“Trouble is, Mr. Tracy,” said Joe—I 
think his name was Joe—“you’re trying 
to do the horse’s work, too.” 

Which I had, though it hadn’t occurred 
to me. Instead of taking it for granted 
that my pony knew his job, I'd been 
riding the daylights out of him and 
missing some easy set-ups. You can 
apply .the same idea to anything you 
attempt—keeping your eye on the ball 
and forget the other guy’s job. Take. it 
for granted he’ll come through. [If he 
was no good he wouldn’t be playing. 

All of which sounds like a lot of moral- 
izing. So as a number of people—I don’t 
remember their names—have said: 

“Shut up, Tracy!” 

But I never seemed to learn that 
lesson, 


copra 


Mr. Astaire 


HAT debonair gentleman, Fred 
6% Astaire, emerges from his 
dressing room on the set of “Step- 
ping Toes” to watch a dozen or 
more lovely little ballet dancers re- 
hearse a number. This is an unex- 
pected interlude for the star. Ketti 
Gallian is the cause of it. Miss Gal- 
lian has been taken ilf, so the com- 
pany nervously waits for Margot 
Grahame, whom the studio is try- 
ing to rush into the part. 

Miss Grahame doesn’t like the 
role, doesn’t want to play it. She 
rebels, too, against donning a bru- 
net wig to hide her naturally blond 
hair, a device suggested to keep 
her from conflicting with Ginger 
Rogers. Somewhere on the lot 
arguments are still going on be- 
tween the actress and RKO-Radio 
executives which may end with 
someone else in the part. 

Meanwhile Astaire, all ready for 
the cameras, can only wait. As we 
chat during this intermission, he 
discloses that when he came to 
Hollywood to enter pictures he 
planned to give up dancing, had no 
thought that it would be his out- 
standing screen asset. Now that 
he has become the foremos. dancer 
of the cinema, he finds himself 
credited with having brought about 
a far-reaching revival of interest in 
this ancient art. 

“Dance teachers all over write to 
tell me how I have stimulated their 
business,” he says. “They give me 


a lot of credit; more, I’m sure, than 


I deserve.” 

Every mail brings Astaire re- 
quests that he send the writers his 
steps from this picture or that. 


“That’s the way they put it,” he ex-_ 
plains. “ ‘Please send me your steps - 


from ‘Swingtime’’ or maybe it’s 
‘Follow the Fleet’ or another of my 
films with Ginger. Now how can I 
do that? I wish I could, Dut it isn’t 
possible.” 

Astaire wonders where some 
moviegoers get the idea that his 
pictures are all so much alike. “I 
had a letter just the other day from 
a young woman who said I always 
seemed to start out as a poor coun- 
try boy and wind up a big success 
in the city. As a matter of fact, 
every screen play Ginger and I have 
done together has been different 
from the ones that went before. We 
would have to be far more clever 
than we are to have kept the same 
old story going successfully all this 
time.” 


Hurricane at Home 


NDER the direction of U. S. 

naval officers, men are today 
changing the landscape of a South 
Seas island so that Samuel Goldwyn 
may make his biggest picture of 
1987. This will be “Hurricane,” 
from the Nordhoff-Hall story, on 
which Goldwyn plans ‘o spend 
something like $1,500,000, take until 
late this year to finish. 

About March 1, a film company 
of 50 persons, headed by John Ford, 
director, will sail for Pago-Pago, 
Samoa, near which, on the isle of 
Tutuila, the “Hurricane” location 


_ will be established. Already a chan- 


nel is being dredged so that an old 
trader, which will figure 
rgely in the photoplay, may ap- 


This follows’ a voyage to the 
island by Richard Day, art director, 
and an assistant, with Lieut. Com- 
mander Lucien Green, U. S. N,, 
from which trip Day has brought 
back much valuable data and many 
photographs. 

When Nordhoff and Hall sold 
“Mutiny on the Bounty” and “Men 
Against the Sea” to Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer for picture purposes, 
they got $12,500 for the two books. 
For “Pitcairn’s Island” Metro paid 
$25,000, has not turned print .into 
film, it is said, because a foreign 
competitor made a picture around 
the subject. For “Hurricane,” the 
two co-authors got their richest re- 
ward to date from the film industry, 
$60,000. 

Dramatic high spot of the forth- 


coming movie will be a South Seas » 


hurricane. But although a Goldwyn 
company will be three months or 
more in tropical waters, the hurri- 
cane will be filmed on the United 
Artists lot in Hollywood by means 


of special effects to be created by 
some of the same men who helped 
Metro turn out the notable earth- 
shaking sequence in “San Fran- 
cisco.” 

At best, all that the South Seas 
expedition hopes to get in the na- 
ture of high wind scenes are such 
as may be filmed during ordinary 
storms. How to capture an actual 
hurricane in the lens, even if one 
came along, Goldwyn experts have 
not been able to figure out. 


Silent Film 


ARBARA STANWYCK, sad- 

eyed, sits at a bare table in a 
bar room. The bar is on a Para- 
mount stage. It is equipped with 
ornate fixtures of the 1890s. 

This is a set for “Internes Can’t 
Take Money.” Al Santell, director, 
is making a reaction shot of Miss 
Stanwyck. There is dramatic action 
at the bar. A man who has been 


stabbed elsewhere orders a drink, 


collapses. Joel McCrea, young in- 
terne, rushes to his aid. Barkeeps 
and others crowd about the wound- 
ed man. 

But at the moment the camera 
sees none of this. The lens is fo- 
cused on Miss Stanwyck. In the 
excitement she gets up :rom her 
chair, moves over to where the 
little crowd is grouped about the 
stabbing victim. The camera fol- 
lows her, stops when she stops, 
catches every sign of emotion in 
her eyes, her face. 

The whole scene is played with- 
out a single word of dialog except- 
ing that which goes on behind the 
camera. But when you see it you 
will not be conscious of this fact, 
for it will be fitted neatly into the 
whole sequence. Such silent shots 
are frequently made on Hollywood 
Stages even in thése days of talking 
pictures. 


No Laughter 


OBERT MONTGOMERY, 

finishing work on “The Last 
of Mrs. Cheyney” at Metro, steps 
out of camera range, shakes his 
head. 

“T don’t think I’ll ever realize that 
ambition,” he says. 

The ambition, it seems, is to make 
the technical crew laugh. But not 
just for fun. Montgomery uses the 
crew as an audience. He watches 
the reactions of cameramen, grips, 
gaffers, prop boys. If he sees in 
their eyes and their responses that 
he has done the scene well, he is 
satisfied. If not, he isn’t. But he 
despairs of ever making them laugh. 


> 


Flowers for Jean 


HE inevitable Harlow phono- 
graph is grinding out tunes 
on the set as we drop in on “The 
Man in Possession” at Metro. Miss 


Harlow herself is getting some last _ 
_ minute touching-up of makeup in 
her portable dressing room before 


stepping into the camera’s eye with 
Robert Taylor and Reginald Owen. 

One item in the dressing room, 
besides the lady herself, attracts us. 
It is a large bouquet of roses. 


Yesterday, we are told, there were - 


gardenias. The day before that, 
some other flowers. But though 
the posies differ, the sender is al- 
ways the same, William Powell. 
This is one bit of news Robert 
Taylor will be glad to see printed. 
For Taylor, it is understood, has 


been just a little bit worried lest 
Hollywood writers should think it 


might be he who was sending Miss 
Harlow flowers, try to weave a ro- 
mance about her and him. He 
is still sending his blossoms to 
Barbara Stanwyck. 


Reginald Owen has no such wor-_ 


ries. He laments only that he never 
gets a chance to kiss a girl in a 
picture. He lives on the memories 


of the kiss he once gave Garbo. 


“But that,’ he explains, “was only 
as her brother in ‘Anna Karenina.’ ” 

In this picture Owen is engaged 
to Jean, but he doesn’t get to give 
her a real kiss. The handsome 
Taylor, his younger brother, takes 
her away from him. f 

When Miss Harlow goes before 
the camera, she is wearing a French 
hostess gown of black velvet with 
tight bodice but conservative decol- 
leté. ; 

.This is part of the international 
wardrobe she wears in the picture. 
Other costumes include a Russian 
ensemble, with sable Cossack’s cap, 
Persian pajamas, Japanese negligee, 
an English mess jacket and a pair 
of American slacks. 


Timid MacMurray 


RED MacMURRAY has a 

three or four days’ growth of 
beard on his chin as he comes to 
work on “Swing High, Swing Low” 
in which he is co-starred with 
Carole Lombard at Paramount. As 
usual, he is late. If there is any- 
thing MacMurray likes to do it is 
to sleep late in the mornings. Yet 
no one seems to mind seriously, not 


- even the director, Mitchell Leisen, 


In theLOUL with the Candid 


nor Miss Lombard. This is proba- 


‘bly because MacMurray is so well 


liked by his fellow workers they 
overlook his minor faults. 

The ambush of whiskers behind 
which the young star is momen- 
tarily hiding is not of his choice, 
The scenes he is doing demand that 


he be unshaven and unkempt, for 


he is supposed to be somewhat dise 
solute at this stage of the drama. 
So he omits the morning shave. He 
usually is so pressed for time he 
doesn’t eat, breakfast at home, has 
his stand-in bring him coffee and 
toast or sinkers on the set. 

Not so long ago MacMurray 
would have been glad to oe a stand- 
in himself. He stood more than one 
morning in the little knot of men 
that clusters daily about the Para- 
mount gate, hoping for some kind 
of job, even if it were only that of 
day-laborer. Now that he is in the 
big money, and a radio as well as 
screen star, he gives no sign of hav- 
ing gone Hollywood. To all those 
who knew him when, he seems the 
same old Fred, a perfect example 
of a regular guy. a 

Because he has had to wear an 
air of cocky self-assurance in most 
of his screen roles, some movie- 


goers debit him with that kind of 


manner off-screen. It is not an 
excess but a lack of self-confidence, 
however, from which he suffers, 
When he was a lowly extra, he 
shrank from opportunities to read 
lines, become a bit player. He 
didn’t think he could doit. =” 

As to what happened when finally 
he got his first break in the films 
as leading man to Claudette Colbert 
in “The Gilded Lady,” we have 
Miss Colbert’s word for it that he 
fairly shook to pieces with nervous- . 
ness. He worked the first few 
scenes without the star, left a doubt- 
ful impression as to his merits. 
There was some question as to 
whether he would go on in the pic- 
ture. Doubts were settled when 
Miss Colbert looked at -he rushes, 
said he was “swell.” | : 

When he showed stage fright in 
his first scenes with her, she was 
afraid lest she make him more self- 
conscious by talking with him about © 
it, let him struggle through, trem- 
bling so that in one shot in which 
he was supposed to hold her arm 
she had to hold his, 


Progress 


HEN 
: front of a Hollywood cam- — 
era, the cameraman sticks his head 


inside to see to focus, composition, _ 


other technical details, usually has | 
to pull it out again to give the act- 
ors further instructions. At Metr 
ace cinematographer Bill Daniels, 
long Garbo’s favorite lens man, di 
vises a means of simplifying t 
procedure. eee 
Daniels. equips his camera wit 


vt 8) 


vi 


players line up in, 1 


pa — warn Ba te. ge 


| sarrexen to see 
: an advance adver- 


_tisement of the motion picture “A Star 
As Born” the other day and noticed with 
no little amusement and a modicum of 
-well-concealed chagrin that the director- 
ial credit was given to William A. Well- 
man. 

Now Wellman is a man * am proud 
to call my friend (or would be if he 

would get over the habit of confusing 

me with an insurance agent who has 
been on his trail for years), but I think 
that the time has come for the public 


ARR 


the picture. Although I should like to 
believe that my simple word was suffi- 
cient to support my claim, it may be 
well to mention the corroboratory evi- 
dence of Fredric March and Janet 
Gaynor, the stars of the picture. 


Neither of them has at any time denied 
or in any way discredited, the startling 
facts which I am revealing. 


task, and I had been in Hollywood for 
: many ‘months before I felt myself 
definitely qualified for it. Even then I 
- took extraordinary precautions, not even 
letting David O. Selznick, the producer, 
in on the fact that I was going to handle 
his picture for him. The amazing thing 


unaware of it. Only the other day I 
happened to run into him in his office, 
where I was looking for a cigar. and 
asked him casually if he knew who had 
directed “A Star Is Born.” His reply 
showed where he stood on the matter. 
“Give your telephone number to my 
secretary,” he said, “and we Nl let you 
2 sa definitely one way or the other.” 
_ _ His secretary was no help at all. 
_ “My name is Silvia,” she said. “What 
are you doing tonight?” 


toe Bor recognition means - 


. ‘nothing to me, and the purpose of this 
b rticle is to give a few tips to the lay- 
" an on the technique of screen direc- 

tion. My own experience has been 
. ‘somewhat specialized, working as ! have 


the throne. But an illustration of my 
ie ‘methods might be of some interest. 
“A Star Is Born,” perhaps I should 


Hie ats 

c. explain, is a picture I wrote under the. 
4 ~—s pseudonym of Dorothy Parker and Alan 
Vi tampbell from a story about modern 


lywood which I dictated to Wellman 
d Robert Carson. It is one of my 


fforts, and na ied I was very. 


The adentnny ‘auld ordinarily be on 
2 sound stage ready to shoot by 8:30 

j / morning, but various responsibil- 

ii a) ies would keep me in bed until well 
noon. This procedure meant that 

sft Wellman to his own devices 
i uughout the better part of the day, 
_ which gave him an illusion of responsi- 
: d made for better feelings all 


ow to Direct 7 eas 
Moti ton vPicture 


to_know that I, and not he, directed | 


‘pointment elsewhere at 3. 


- Directing a picture is not an easy 


is that he still appears to be completely. 


idirectly or, as you might say, behind | 


The Director Directs 


Stars, and Lardner. 


Directs the Director, or Something 


After lunch IL would join the others 
on the set. There I would question 


Wellman about what he had accom- 
plished during the morning and lay 
down a program for the rest of the day 
in order that I could get away in time 
for. cocktails. Ordinarily our discus- 
sions were conducted on an amicable 
basis, but occasionally, there would be 
some disagreement. 


I HAD joined the 
company. about 2 o’clock one day and 
was anxious to be on time for an ap- 
Phe scene 
was laid at the annual dinner of the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences. Janet, or Miss Gaynor, as I 
was wont to call her in a spirit of 
camaraderie, was seated at a table with 
Adolphe Menjou and others. I com- 
plimented. Wellman on the set-up but 
pointed out that the lavish display of 
colors seemed a trifle wasteful in view 
of the fact that plain backgrounds 
and costumes would photograph just as 
well. 

Diffidently. he explained that the pic- 
ture was being made in Technicolor, 
and it was only after I had verified this 
fact that I decided to let him have his 
own way. 

But enough of “A Star Is Born.” The 
picture is finished, and I will stake my 
reputation. on its success. 


‘ 


Mone pertinent to 


the problems of aspiring student should 
be an analysis of a typica)] scene from 
a motion picture. I have one in mind 
that lends itself to our purposes. It is 
from a screenplay called “The Taran- 
tula,” a melodrama which is still unpro- 
duced, owing to the pressure of foreign 
governments and powerful vested in- 
terests. 

The éhebectaes are Widgeon, the Tar- 
antula; Weems, a killer; Winifred. a 
clinging vine; Wanda, a hoyden. Wilson, 
a realist, and Warren, a poet. The scene 
I have selected follows immediately on 
a prolog in which nothing particuiar is 
establisHed. Let us first study the 
sequence as it appears in the script: 


LONG SHOT OF  DIRIGIBLE 
TRAVELING AT TOP SPEED IN 
A PERFECT CIRCLE. 

MEDIUM SHOT OF DIRIGIBLE. 
WE SEE WINIFRED LEANING 
OUT OF ONE OF THE WINDOWS 
OF THE GONDOLA. 

INTERIOR GONDOLA. WE NOW 
SEE WINIFRED FROM THE 
REAR. SHE LOOKS ABOUT THE 


SAME, a x 
Winifred turns as a door opens. 

; Weems 
Ah, my little bird. I have been look- 


ing for you. | 


¥ 


Winifred attempts a smile. 


It is 
a flop. _ 
Winifred 
Go, you scoundrel! You mass mur- 
derer! 


Weems (recovering poise) 

Nonsense! You could count the people 
I’ve killed on the fingers of one hand. 

Winifred (driving her point home) 

Away with you, butcher! 

Weems 

You cannot get rid of me as easily as 
that. I come with a message for the 
Tarantula. 


CLOSE SHOT OF WINIFRED 
She faints. 
There is a roll of drums offscene. 


WEEMS STANDING BY DOOR, 
THEN WIDGEON 


The drums become louder as the - 
door opens and the “Tarantula, 
Widgeon, enters. 


LONG SHOT OF WEEMS, WID- 
GEON AND WINIFRED, WHO IS 
LYING ON THE FLOOR. 
Weems 
She fainted. 
BACK TO SCENE 
Wanda comes into the scene from 
the right. She is driving a high- 
powered car. 
Wanda 
Say, do you boys mind if I use the 
telephone? 
Widgeor 
* Have you had tea? — 
Wanda (shifting gears) 
Yes, 1-had a snack down in the con- 
trol room .with the captain. 
CLOSE SHOT OF WINIFRE 
: She comes to. 
Winifred 
You fiend, you cunning, cunning fiend. 
MEDIUM SHOT OF GROUP 
Widgeon 
You'll feel better after you’ve had tea. 


3 


= 
= 


Lardner Indicates: “Give.” 


Weems 
Chief, I don’t want you to think I’m 
meddling in your affairs, but it occurs 
to me that you’ve been much too lenient 
with these people. 
Widgeon 
I’ve been too lenient with YOU. 
Widgeon draws gun and_ shoots 
Weems. 
CLOSE SHOT OR WEEMS 
He dies gracefully. : 
BACK TO SCENE 
Widgeon 
The man was a paid spy. 
known it for a long time. 


I have 


Wanda 
Who paid him? 

Widgeon 
I did. 

Winifred 


What are you going to do with me, 
monster? 
Widgeon 
I’d like to have tea with you if you 
don’t mind. 
Behind him Warren enters on all 
fours. 

CLOSE UP ON WARREN’S FACE 
His eyes are riveted on the ground. 
Widgeon 

Are you looking for anything? 
Warren 
Let’s not go through all that again. 
He looks up, sees Winifred 
What are you doing here, my little 
flower ? 

CLOSE UP OF WINIFRED 
We see her reaction 
Winifred 
Nuc that. No. I couldn’t stand it! 
FADE OUT 


N OW, there is what 


IT call a nice, compact little scene. It 
has warmth, depth, comedy, excitement, 
pathos and sophistication, all blended 
together. But in the hands of an inept 
director it might fall flat. 

The first thing a= skillful director 
would consider would be the question 
of what is the most interesting element 
brought out in the action. Obviously, it 
is the behavior of the character, War- 
ren. The entire sequence is a build-up 
to his entrance. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary to create an atmosphere of sus- 
pense, speeding up the tempo of the 
action to the dramatic moment 

I asked an unimaginative director of 
my acquaintance how he would handle 
it, and he suggested a series of titles 
cut into the action, such as “Hold on to 
your seats. This is going to get good,” 
“Keep your eye on that door” and “Don’t 
leave now—there’s a newsree! coming 
on after the picture.” 

The other factor which must be taken 
into consideration is the presentation of 
Widgeon, who has the title role. in the 
hands of an experienced actor, this part 
should draw a laugh a minute. [If it 
seems to be falling short of that, the 
ingenious director will force it a little. 
Such devices as having a potted plant 
fall on his head from time to time or 
making him stutter are always sure- 
eye A little good, clean fun never hurt 

a picture.. 


Lily Pons is a shining example of throat beauty; exercises 


’ 


are outlined in this article. 


W ore that danger 
line! 


I mean the 
long curve from point of chin to breast, 
which artists have called the most beau- 
tiful line of a woman’s body. It is aiso 
the first point to show age and neglect. 
If you hope to fool the world about the 
exact number of years that have passed 
over your fair head, you’ve got to keep 
that line clear-cut. 


And you can’t be too young to be con- 
cerned about it.. The beginnings of the 
double chins and crepey throats which 
beset the middle thirties go ‘way back 
to youthful bad habits. Poor posture 
destroys the beauty of the youngest chin 
and throat line. Timidly tucking the 
chin down into the neck means a future 
hanging in folds where all should be 
taut and close reefed. You must keep 
your shoulders back and carry your head 
and chest high through all the days of 
your life if you want to hold that line. 

Also you must give the skin on your 
neck the same good care you give your 
face. That should go without saying, 
but it doesn’t. Not one girl in a hun- 
dred ever thinks of creaming her neck 
until the poor thing begins to show 


Sh ies SMI eas ts 


wear and tear. It is a little late then. 
Every time cold cream, tissue cream or 
what-have-you goes on from forehead 
to chin it should be extended down over 
the neck as well. Every time, mind you. 
Where did you get the idea that the 
benefit to be had from skin tonics, 
astringents, lotions and powder founda- 
tions stopped at the jawbone? 


W aen you are old 


enough to count off the years by tens 
and twenties instead of fives, the need 
for these things on the throa as well 
as the face becomes more acute. Even- 
tually both are going to wither a little 
anyway, perish the thought! But the 
process can be postponed a long time 
and lessened immeasurably with care. 

Double chins are sometimes inherited. 
More often they are the result of bad 
posture or too much fat. Often they 
may indicate faults in both posture and 
poundage. Fat is rarely the sole cause, 
as a matter of fact. Correction comes 
harder than just standing up straight 
and reducing, however. It takes special 
exercise. 

Massage is necessary and there are 
one or two gadgets that help aot. The 


Beware the Danger Line 


Proper Care Will Preserve lis Beauty 


ina Clear-Cut, 


Graceful Curve 


By Grace Grandville 


circular rubber patter which is attached 
to the end of a short, flexible stee! wand 
is excellent. With it a lady can slap 
away a multiplication of chins. It is 
also good to’ slap smartly the region in 
front of the ears where are buried those 
lazy muscles which control sagging 
jowls. 

These mechanical! patters can be 
bought at most well-equipped cosmetic 
counters and are recommended for stub- 
born cases of double chin. Used lightly, 
they offer a safe means of massaging 
the entire face. Always put cream on 
the surface to be patted, whether it is 
the face or under it. Just patting under 
the chin with the backs of the hands is 
very effective, if it is done briskly. The 
same thing goes for this kind of patting. 
Put cream on first. 


Cum straps are 
grand for reducing double chins. There 
are several varieties, A thin rubber 


ae 
Jean Muir is another lucky person, 
as regards the danger line, 


strap is made which may be worn al¥ 
night. I like best the kind made of 
fairly thick rubber which has a povous 
surface on the inside so that there is a 
surface of numerous tiny vacuum cups, 
each one of which gets in a bit of indi- 
vidual massage with every movement of 
the facial muscles. Worn for an hour 
a day, this chin strap is especially pun- 
ishing to superfluous chins if the wear- 
ing is combined with a session of gum 
chewing. 

Sleeping without a pillow is beautity- 
ing to the chin and throat line. It also 
assists in staving off that middle-aged 
bump so many women develop on the 
back of their necks. 

Oddly enough, the same _ exercises 
which wear away double chins help to 
round out scrawny throats. Perhaps it 
isn’t so odd, after all. The same general 
body exercises take you down if you are 
too fat and build you up if you are too 
lean. The proper comment here must 
be: isn’t nature wonderful? Here, then, 
are chin and neck beautifying exercises 
which work either way. 


T axe a correct 
standing position and turn the head to 
the right far enough to look over the 
shoulder toward the back, holding the 
neck muscles tense and sticking the chin 
out as far as possible. Turn slowly back 
and left to look over the left shoulder. 
Now drop the head forward unti} chin 
and chest meet. Slowly lift. and bend 
the head as far back as it will go. Do 
right, left, front and. back neck stretch- 
ing 10 times each and you’ll know you've 
been somewhere 

After that, if you can still take it, 
roll the head in a complete circle three 
times toward the right and around and 
then three times toward the left and 
around. 

Lie on your back on top of your bed 
and elevate yourself by the soles of your 
feet and the top of your head. It is 
easier than it sounds. The knees are 
bent, feet flat on the bed and hands on 
hips. Raise yourself on your elbows 
until you can support your weight by 
your feet and the top of your head. 
Naturally, the head has to be bent pretty 
far oack and as a consequence your 
swan-like neck gets a fine stretching. 
Very good for it, too. Afterward, lie 
flat on your stomach with your head re- 
laxed over the edge of the bed. Let it 
dangle limply for a moment or two. 

Now, for a change, it would be a good 
idea to sit down in front of your dress- 
ing table and make faces at your reflec- 
tion for a few minutes. Thrust your 
chin forward pugnaciously at that silly 
person in the mirror and then let it drop 
slack with your mouth hanging open. 
Chew an imaginary cud, getting a full 
round side-to-side motion of the jaw 
the way dear old bossy does it. You 
won’t look pretty while all this is going 
on and you’d feel an awful fool if some- 
one should come bursting into the room. 
But keep your mind on a throat like 
Lily Pons’ and have courage. 

So here’s to the success of your under- 


taking to take the danger out of the 


danger line. Remember that if you 
want to keep a lovely profile you must 
carry your head the way queens are 
supposed to, 


Deanna Durbin Sings 
Her Way to Fame 


By Lyle Rooks 


Ne YEAR can pass 
away quietly. The 
Cemise is accompanied by raucous sounds 
oz revelry and the loud quarreling of a 
flock of pickers, as they vote upon the 
most important contribution, human and 
otherwise. There was violent disagree- 
ment over a choice of the Man of the 
Wear for the late 1936. Some claimed 
the title belongs to Edward, Duke of 
Windsor; some held out for’ Robert 
Taylor. and a few had the temerity to 
suggest a man of science. Tch! Tch! 

Nobody seems to have thought of pick- 
‘ing the Child of the Year. So here’s a 
modest nomination. Ladies and gentle- 
nion, I give you Deanna Durbin. 

1 picked Deanna because she has a 
£° rano voice so fine and rare that a 
yolognized authority has said perhaps 
« >7e in 10,000,000 humans throats such 
1 ural capacity could be found. 

-here’s no question about her child- 
} :i. She. celebrated her fourteenth 
t .thday Dec. 4, and anyone who doubts 
it on the grounds of what his ears seem 
to tell him about the adult quality of her 
voice can march right out to Universal 
Studios, Universal City, Calif., and be 
shown her birth certificate. A friend of 
mine who insisted the prodigy wasn’t a 
mite under 18 found out about that. 


Because shé is so 


young, she can’t have begun to reach the 
height of her powers. It is possible, 
therefore, that here is one of the really 
great voices of all time. In one short 
year she has climbed from complete ob- 
scurity to the position of a featured mo- 
tion picture actress with her name feet 
high on billboards all over the land. She 
has an important spot on one of the big- 
gest national radio programs, thanks to 
Mayor Eddie Cantor. ‘Those should be 
good enough reasons for anybody to 
select Deanna as a title holder. 

Deanna was. discovered just a year 
ago, Jan. 2. One of Hollywood’s ten-per- 
centers, Jack Sherrill, did the discover- 
ing. In his capacity as actor’s agent, 
Mr. Sherrill’s business depends on _ his 
getting wind of things and spreading a 
good deal of wind about them. In this 
case it turned out he couldn’t blow too 
hard. He learned that M-G-M proposed 
to make a picture with the late Madame 
Schumann-Heink. In the story the im- 
mortal contralto as a grandmother would 
teach her young granddaughter to sing. 

Metro had no girl for the part of sing- 
ing granddaughter and that’s where Mr. 
Sherrill figured ne might well step in. 
He decided to find one.. Some say he 
made the rounds of all vocal teachers 
hereabouts asking questions and listen- 
ing to warbling. Deanna thinks a friend 
of hers told him about her. But it 
seems a remote possibility. At that time 
Deanna had no friends with Hollywood 
connections, but she did have a singing 
texncher. aie 

Anyway, Jack Sherrill heard her sing 
and changed the course of her life within 
24 hours. He took her to Metro and, 
after an audition, she was given a Six- 
months’ optional contract. Madame 
Schumann-Heink became ill and the 
picture never was made. Deanna did 
nothing at the Culver City studio but 
make one short subject, which she tells 
me she did not like at all when she saw 
it. She didn’t object to the recording of 
her voice. It was the way they fixed her 
hair that caused her disapproval. “At 
Universal they take a lot of pains with 
my hair,” she says. Ah vanitas! 


“A child with the self-possession of a veteran.” 


Un the very last 


day of the six months, M-G-M appa- 
rently made no decision about whether 
Deanna’s contract would be renewed. 
Universal was waiting with fountain pen 
poised over another contract. Jack 
Sherrill saw to that, while he was pulling 
radio strings and frying other fish. After 
Universal had signed her, M-G-M came 
to and allowed as how they had intended 
to keep her all along. But it was too 
late and her first feature length picture, 
“Three Smart Girls,” was made for 
Universal. 


Mr. Sherrill is now her manager. I’m 
sure he engineers most of the decisions 
made in the Durbin household, just as he 
did most of Deanna’s talking when I 
went to her hoine to see for myself what 
manner of child it is. Managers are like 
that. 

Deanna, whose real name is Edna Mae, 
lives with her mother and father in an 
unassuming little house on a knoll of the 
Hollywood hills overlooking San Fer- 
nando Valley. They moved there to be 


near the studio. Mrs. Durbin explained: 
“We have to have a house, you see. We 
can’t live in an apartment because 
Deanna’s practicing would disturb the 
neighbors.” 

Mrs. Durbin is an unassertive woman 
not at all typical of the “stage mother.” 
She retains a Canadian accent, though 
the family has lived in Los Angeles since 
they moved from Winnipeg when Deanna 
was a year old. I don’t believe she can 
quite grasp what has happened to her 
child. The expression on her face is 
puzzled. 

“We never realized that Deanna had 
such a remarkable voice,” she said. ‘‘Oh. 
we knew she could sing nicely, of course. 
When she was 10, we decided perhaps 
she had better have lessons. Some people 
said to us that our daughter would go 
far. But we just thought they were 
being kind the way friends will.” 


. D EANNA herself is 
something of an enigma. There’s noth- 
ing of the bud forced to an early bloom- 
ing about her. She stilt looks like a 


little girl. Fresh pink cheeks, curls held 
back with a narrow ribbon tied in a bow 
on the top of her head, stubby oxfords 
and ankle socks, and the direct, un- 
blinking gaze of childhood. But this 
baby has poise to rival the self-posses- 
sion of a veteran prima donna. She is 
very polite and very non-committal. 


Knowing that up until this fateful 
year she went to the same school all her 
life, I asked her if she still sees anything 
of her old school friends. 


“Oh, yes,” she disposed of the subject 
without elaboration, leaving me _ to 
wonder just when she keeps up her old 
contaets. She goes to school at the 
studio now and it lasts until noon every 
day. Among other things she is studying 
French, German, Italian and Spanish, as 
behooves a singer. Right now she isn’t 
making a picture, but they are getting 
one ready for her as fast as they can. 

Every Sunday she appears on the 
radio. That means rehearsal. At least 
an hour of each day must be devoted to 
singing exercises. Whenever it can be 
managed she has a daily singing lesson 
from her voice teacher. It is a different 
voice teacher now, by the way—suave, 
monocled Count Andres de Segurola, who 
once was not above doing a stint as a 
movie actor himself in spite of the fact 
that his pupils include Marion Talley and 
Mary McCormic. 


Sur admitted that 
her eventual goal is to sing opera in the 
Metropolitan. To that end she is learn- 
ing whole opera scores already. 

“Do you ever lie awake at night 
wondering how all this came about?” 


it occurred to me to inquire 

“No, I’m much too busy sleeping.” Oh 
well, I should have known better. Youth 
doesn’t lie awake at night. Not even 
extreme youth that has been shot with 
dizzy speed to fame and fortune. Then I 
tried another tack. 


“But aren’t you a little bit scared 
sometimes ?” 


“Awtfully!” For an instant the polite ‘I 
shall endeavor to answer your questions 
as briefly and correctly as _ possible’ 
manner cracked straight across. I 
glimpsed a little girl beginning to be 
conscious that she must bear the burden 
of one of heaven’s great gifts, a little 
girl torn between elation and fright. 


Her voice is glorious. By some strange 
chance its quality is almost fully de- 


veloped at this tender age. Experts 
think the tone will not change. It will 
simply increas. in power. To her it 


seems to be getting stronger all the 
time. She tells her mother how much 
easier the high notes are to take than 
they were. A voice like that exacts 
sacrifices. It sets the one who possesses 
it apart from the experiences of average 
mortals. Probably Deanna understands 
already and from that understanding 
she has mustered an extraordinary self- 
possession with which to face her 
responsibilities. 


ne ee had exactly 


six lessons in the art of acting. Since 
she knew nothing about it; not even to 
the extent of having been in a grammar 
school play, the studio arranged for her 
to study dramatic technique under one 
Madame Koppell. After six lessons 
Deanna decided it was straining her 
voice, which would never, never do. She’d 
just have to be an actress without learn- 
ing how. And she was so good in the 
first rushes of “Three Smart Girls” that 
they changed the script to enlarge her 
part. 

One small discovery which I made 
about this musically super-precocious 
youngster should bring a degree of com- 


fort to numerous parents suffering over | 


minor physical misdemeanors in their 
darlings, Deanna bites her fingernails. 


Morton Downey (top) waited until after he became 

a success before taking music lessons. Ruth Etting 

and Bing Crosby are afraid a teacher might change 
their distinctive warbing. 


[hey Never Had Voice Instruction 
But They Have Reached the Top 


By Mary Jacobs é 


T ALL started with 
my lunching with 
Annette Henshaw, whom you may re- 


“member as the most popular of blues 


singers a couple of years ago, when, 
slim, petite, blue-eyed Annette was 
featured on Show Boat. 

So much money did Annette make 
from her radio singing that she decided 
last year to take a well earned rest. 
You may expect her back on the air 
soon, though. 


“You know,” she confided to me, “I 
never had a singing lesson. Why, to 
this day I can’t even read notes.” 

When she noticed my look of aston- 
ishment she added, “If you really care 
enough to investigate, I bet you’ll find 
that a great many radio singers, yes, 
topnotch ones too, are in the same 
class.” 

Frankly, I ditin’t believe her. When 
Screen & Radio Weekly told me to go 
ahead with my investigation, I expected 
anything but what I found out. And 
what I discovered may serve to hearten 
these of you who feel that you can sing, 
but who can’t afford the expense of a 
long period of training and vocal lessons. 

Kate Smith never took a singing les- 


son. Nor did Kay Thompson, Ruth 
Etting, Bing Crosby, Eddie Cantor, 
Singing Sam. And Rudy Vallee and 


Morton Downey didn’t go near a teacher 
till after they had become famous. 


Tums is what Kate 


Smith has to say, Kate who’s cleared 
over a million in six years on the air, 


and who collects $5,000 for each 
broadcast and $8,000 a week for 
vaudeville appearances. 

“No, I never had vocal instruction,” 


Kate told me. “I’ve always had a 
natural voice. Of course, if I. had 
wanted to do concert work or train for 
the opera, it would have been different. 
But for singing homey ballads and 
popular numbers, I think you’re much 
better off without a teacher. 


“I’ve known plenty of cases where 
naturalness has been taken away by 
improper instruction, and a stilted arti- 
ficial quality has replaced it. You see, 
if you could be sure the teacher was an 
expert, instruction wouldn’t hurt you. 

“I just sing for the pleasure of sing- 
ing and I’ve never felt I missed out by 
not practicing till I was blue in the 
face. 


“Here’s a tip I’d like to pass on, 
though. I’d advise anyone who wants 
to sing on the stage, with bands or in 
vaudeville, to use a mike, regardless of 
how powerful one’s voice is. I know 
I have a powerful voice and at the be- 
ginning, when I appeared in shows, I 
never used a microphone. And I could 
be heard perfectly. But singing five 
or eight songs a day is a strain, so 
after awhile, when I was in ‘Flying 
High,’ I got a mike to save my throat 
and I’ve been using one ever since.” 


B ING CROSBY, 
whom you hear on the Music Hall 
Thursday nights over NBC, also has lit- 
tle faith in singing lessons. Bing never 
took a lesson in his life. 


Perhaps when 


he started singing professionally it was 
because he couldn’t afford them,- but 
now money is rolling in mighty fast 
and he could afford the finest teacher 
in the country. Yet Bing doesn’t expect 
to get any coaching. 


. “It might change my style of sing- 
ing,” he explains, “and the fans might 
not like the change.” 


Did you know that when Bing began 
to sing in the good old days, when he 
was one of the Rhythm Boys, he was 
paid to stop singing? Paul Whiteman 
had hired the singing trio and brought 
them East, paying them $750 a week. 
When Paul appeared at the Paramount 
Theater in New York, the management 
just didn’t like the Rhythm Boys. Par- 
ticularly they hated Bing’s crooning, 
and told Paul to fire him: But Paul 
had faith in Bing and refused to do SO; 
he kept paying Bing, warning him not 
to sing while on the stage. 

A few years later this very theater 
paid Bing $5,000 a week and gave him 
top billing! 


Looper. LEE, the 
blues singer you’ve been hearing over 
the CBS network, can’t even read notes. 
“I just watch the notes go up and down,” 
she told me frankly. “When they go up 
I go up and when they go down I go 
down. I go to the publishers and they 
play several tunes for me. I select the 
ones I think suited to my woice and have 


Jerry Cooper (left, above) wouldn’t change his vocal style to suit a teacher. 
Rudy Vallee (in circle) was a hit before he studied voice. Kay Thompson 
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(above) and Loretta Lee (right) have decided opinions on the subject, too. 


them play them twice. By that time I know 


them. 

“Do you know, when I sing I always try to 
put myself into the mood of the song. -I for- 
get everything else. Why, I never even hear 
the orchestra behind me. Alli I think about 
is my song. 

“Phrasing and proper breathing, it seems 
to me, are much more important than formal 
instruction.” 


soe there’s Ruth Etting. 
Ruth has a glorious voice, hasn’t she? Yet Ruth 
didn’t take singing lessons. It was the mighty 
Ziegfeld who advised against it. You see, back 
in the. days when Ruth jumped almost over- 
night from being a chorus girl to becoming 
leading lady in a musical show. in’ Chicago, 
Ziegfeld, who had heard of her, made a special 
trip to Chicago to persuade her to come to 
New York and sing for him in the “Follies.” 

Although Ruth refused to leave Chicago then, 
he gave her a bit of advice she’s always re- 
membered. 

“Never,” he said, “under any conditions, 
change your style of singing, no matter who 
advises it. Keep on with your Simple, sincere, 
direct manner of delivery, and you'll be tops. 
Some day you will be coming to New York, 
and I'll be mighty proud if you’ve listened to 
what I’ve suggested.” 


ly YOU'RE still dubious, 


listen to the experience of Kay Thompson, 
attractive, tall, vivacious Kay, whom you hear 
every Friday night, doing solos and leading her 
Rhythm Singers, with Hal Kemp’s band. Kay 
proved herself so grand at this job that when 
Andre Kostelanetz’ band and the other talent 
on the program was changed, the , sponsor 
asked her and her group of singers to remain, 

Kay has never taken a single vocal lesson, 


“When I. was a kid,” she told me, “my 
mother, who had sung non-professionally, used 
to coach my two sisters, Blanehe and Marion. 
But my voice was such a high, squeaky one 
that my sisters made fun of my singing, and 
it seemed a waste of time for Mother to 
bother with me, even if I.had been willing to 
practice, which I wasn’t. 

“I was defiant enough on the surface, but 
inside I felt terrible about their ridicule. And 
I kept boasting, idly, as children do, that some 
day I’d sing better than any of them.” 


When Kay reached the age of 16, blues sing- 
ing was just coming in. And Kay, still 
cherishing her childhood desire to sing, went 
about training herself. 

“Had I gone to a teacher for help, he would 
have laughed me out of his studio. So for 
hours I’d sit at the piano and growl and 
grunt, actually forcing my naturally high 
pitched voice lower. When I had given myself 
a new range of a whole octave of notes, I 
thought I was ready to launch myself as a 
blues singer.” 

She didn’t beg for a job on the air. Instead, 
pretending to his secretary that George Jun- 
kins, then the director of a radio station in 
Cincinnati, knew her, she got in to see Mr. 
Junkins. 

“So you think you can sing,” 
amused at this youngster’s tactics. 


“I know I can sing,” Kay answered, 

“Go ahead.” 

She sang “Rocking Chair.” Junkins thought 
Kay sounded a little like Libby Holman, and 
engaged her at $25: a week. 

“T think,’ Kay told me, “that more impor- 
tant than vocal lessons or anything else is self- 
confidence. If you have any talent, use it to 
the utmost. I want to be as big as Bing 
Crosby—and I’m going to work mighty hard 
to get there. 


he said, 


And as for Eddie Cantor—the 
writer says. no teacher could 
give him what he has. 


“Yet I never kid myself into believing 
[ have a fine singing. voice — the type 
of: voice Jessica Dragonette, Gladys 
Swarthout and Lucille Manners possess. 


_ My: voice is just a tool of expression. 


It’s the’ feeling I put into a song, the 
interpretation, that puts it across.” 


W E ARE so_ accus- 


tomed. to hearing Eddie Cantor sing, 
week in and week out, year in and year 
out, that we never stop to consider how 
great:.a part of his radio work is his 
own singing. It’s a foregone conclusion 
along Radio Row that whenever Eddie 
introduces a number on his program, it 
will be a hit. Remember “When I Am 
President,” and. ‘“‘Now’s the Time to Fall 
in Love” swept the country? 

Eddie admits that he owes. his suc- 
cess as a comedian, to some extent, to 
his ability to put songs across. Yet, 
from a musical standpoint, the quality 
of the output of the Cantor lungs is 
nothing to get excited about. It’s his 
personality that Eddie puts across in his 
ditties. 

Eddie has never taken a singing les- 
son, any more than he has taken formal 
instruction in how to be a funny man. 
He has learned to ‘sing effectively the 
same way he learned everything else in 
life: by dint of hard experience. 

He first began to sing in public over 
20 years ago when he became a singing 
waiter at Carey Walsh’s saloon in Coney 
Island. Not that Eddie was particularly 
interested in singing — but in order to 
earn a waiter’s tips in that honky-tonk 
cafe, you had to sing whatever songs 
your patrons desired. 

Regardless of what they asked you to 
sing, you sang it immediately. Or else. 
The cafe patrons never hesitated to 
express their feelings audibly. If they 
liked you, a rain of coins greeted your 
vocalizing. If they didn’t like you, a 
mug of beer, a plate, forks, knives, any- 
thing within reach, might land in your 
face. 

Perhaps this wasn’t the kindest way 
of laying the foundation for his singing- 
comedy career, but it was mighty 
effective. 

The banjo-eyed comedian’s voice has 
always reminded me of a_ violin — it 
changes so quickly to create a mood. To 


do this, Eddie simply -foHows this 
rule: he sings as he feels. 

Every Monday night Jerry. Coop- 
er’s sweet, caressing baritone voice 
delights us, on the Musical Toast 

program with Ray Block’s orchestra. 

“About three months” ago,” he told 
me, “I disregarded the advice of my 
friends, and actually went to a high- 
priced coach for some lessons.” 

Now Jerry’s success, to a large ex- 
tent, depends upon the distinctive way 
he_phrases groups of words. In the first 
lesson his teacher tried to change his 
entire rhythm of phrasing! You may 
have noticed the particular resonance 
in his tones; she tried to make that less 
pronounced. 


And most awful of all suggestions, 
she advised Jerry to have a throat opeér- 
ation, so that his voice would be just 
like anyone else’s. You may not be 
aware of it, but Jerry has a growth on 
his vocal cords, which throat specialists 
have told him gives that different qual- 
ity to his voice. 


Roupvy VALLEE and 


Morton Downey, though they never took 
singing lessons before they arrived, took 
lessons afterward. 

Back in his Yale days, when Rudy 
was a saxophonist in the college band, 
he wanted to sing. But the boys wouldn’t 
let him. “You with that thin squeak,” 
the band leader would say sarcastically, 
“you'd better stick to your sax.” 

It’s purely an accident that Rudy’s 
singing at all. Back in 1928 he was an 
unknown young saxophonist in New 
York, breaking his k to get enough 
engagements to keep alive. Finally his 
manager told him that Don Dickerman, 
who had opened the Heigh-Ho Club, 
needed .a band. So Rudy, like that, or- 
ganized a band and appeared for an 
audition. Having no faith in himself as 
a singer, he brought Jules De Vorzon 
with him as vocalist. 

But the minute Jules got up and 
sang, Don Dickerman objected. 

Rudy turned cold with fear. Here 
was his chance to get ‘somewhere slip- 
ping out of his grasp. Something had 
to be done immediately. He did it. He 
got up and sang a few songs himself. 

Then he searched Dickerman’s face 
for the verdict, steeling himself for the 
news that he had failed. His college 
friends had told him how poor a singer 
he was, with his soft, nasal tones. How 
could he have been foolish enough to 


Kate Smith ts satisfied with her natural voice—and a juicy 
sandwich, as she glances over the show script. . 


is 


expect to please this: man; whd was so 
critical? = ; Se ae AN Pie eS 

Suddenly Dickerman ‘smiled and:satd, 
“Why. didn’t. you tell-me:y6u.could=sing 
like that? Your Singing is just what we 
need. The girls will love your voice.” 
They did. 


It wasn’t till a good deal later, when 
Rudy was appearing’ in George White's 
“Scandals” that he took voice culture. 
But .by that time his fame was estab- 
lished, and he was wowing ’em on the 
air. Yes, decidedly Rudy got by without 
vocal training. 


A NOTHER boy who’s 


done pretty well by -himself and-who 
waited till. he arrived before he began 
studying voice is Morton Downey. He’s 
been doing guest. shots since he recently 
arrived from his European vacation. 

Now, Morton has sung almost. from 
birth. His mother, Bess Downey, told 
me that his singing became such a 
nuisance around the house that she had 
to whip him to stop him from singing. 
As a youngster, when Papa Downey 
couldn’t or wouldn’t give him the three 
cents necessary for an ice cream cone, 
Morton would station himself on a street 
corner and begin to warble for pennies. 

When he grew older his family, realiz- 
ing that he had talent, begged him. to 
cultivate his voice. But he couldn’t see 
it. “I wasn’t worried about a teacher’s 
ruining my voice,” he grinned. “It was 
just I was too lazy to study and prac- 
tice. Being out with the gang was much 
more fun.” 

Though Downey didn’t study as a boy, 
he believes that singing -lessons can 
help. Maybe not in improving your 
voice, but in preserving it. After he 
arrived on top, he took lessons from two 
famous teachers, Soujous and La Farge. 

“T used to have a good deal of throat 
trouble,” he told me. ‘‘Sometimes I could 
sing and sometimes I couldn’t. Teachers 
helped me considerably to place my 
voice properly and keep it fit. When 
you sing naturally, you just sing out, 
And sometimes you strain your vocal 
chords, that way.” 

So there you have the whole story. 
Don’t be discouraged if you can’t afford 
to take singing lessons. 

If you have talent, you may get by 
without taking a single iesson.. And if 
you find, like Morton Downey, that les- 
sons are a good thing, you can wait till 
after you’ve succeeded and the money 
is rolling in. 


CENTRE 
PAGES 


Columbia building; and MBS is making 
more important corner of Fortieth and 
Broadway. 
_ Plausibly enough, the first questions 
we were asked when we arrived in 
Chicago were about New York radio 
eople. We had better polish those off 
before we attend to anything else. 
No, the March of Time is not alto- 
ether a business-like affair, with all 
mphasis on the fact that it is recording 
history. The cast is complete with 
whimsy, even though it might be en- 
gaged in depicting the fall of an empire 
—and that fact was especially true 
back in the days when Jack Smart, who 
is now out in Hollywood, was a member 
_ of the cast. 
- For instance, one night when re- 
hearsal was running pretty lengthy and 
the remarks of the actors and actresses 

about eating were getting no attention 
at all, the boys decided to gang up on 
the director with a drama of their own 
- concoction. 

Next week, they arrived at rehearsal 
_ prepared. When time out was called 
for a bite to eat, Smart produced a 
small alcohol stove, a dozen eggs and a 
couple of pounds of bacon. 

Result: One director who saw the 
point. 

For that matter, Jack led Paul 
Stewart and Bill Johnstone into another 
prank that was pretty amusing. Jean- 
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ette Nolan, who is cute, used to wear a 
Russian costume a lot, and though the 
boys thought it attractive, they became 
a little weary of it after a time. So 
one day they walked in, resplendent in 
high-necked satin blouses, sashes, fur 


caps and puffed trousers. They even 
% had the boots. 
@ * * * ‘ 
eee 
e VERIFICATION — Raymond Scott, 


who plays on a lot of Columbia pro- 
grams, actually does make his Satur- 
day Night Swing Club band play in 
the dark. Sounds like a gag, but it 
isn’t. The five, with Ray at the piano, 
feel as though they can really jam 
on the heat when the lights are out— 
so they work in the faint glow of the 
“On the Air” sign and the small pin- 
pricks of yellow from other musicians’ 
stands. Appropriately enough, his 
first offering was a little business 
called “Twilight in Turkey.” Imagine! 
* . * 


~The Name Is Black 


We have been trying for more than 
a year to get something interesting 
about Frank Black, NBC’s musical di- 
rector. He’s an interesting guy, but the 
only thing he does is sit at a piano or 
stand on a podium and work. You can’t 
write an awful lot about that. 


But just as soon as we arrived here 
in Chicago, we got it. Leave that to 
Chicago. It seems that Dr. Black—he’s 
a musical doc—leaves New York each 

_ Sunday afternoon immediately afker the 
Magic Key program and flies across- 
country to our second largest city. He 


rehearses and directs the band—see, 
_ more work!—for the Contented program 
you heax each Monday evening over 


Ae hairs. ‘ 


< oa Sy William L. Stume. 2 | 


Screen & Radio Weekly’s Radio Reporter, William L. Stuart, 

is spending two weeks in Chicago to gather news for you on the 

many important shows originating there. Then he will go on to 
Hollywood to inspect the West Coast radio studios. 


teresting as this: The musician’s union 
insists that, since the doctor is putting 
another bandleader out of work, the 
program must hire a standby conductor. 
Not much dough involved. Just the 
principle of the thing. : 
Black has already made one person in 
Chicago happy. He had to have pictures 


Frank Black 


taken the first week he was here and 
he had no baton, so he borrowed that 
of Ted Weems. Ted has put the baton 
to one side. Proud of it, sort of. 

* = > 


DESCRIPTION — Chicago lads 
stumped us when they asked if we 
knew that Gretchen Davidson, who 
does a nice bit of acting in a lot of 
‘CBS shows, has an identical twin who 
once is supposed to have substituted 
for her sister without anyone knowing 
the difference. We said we hadn’t; 
then checked; and sure enough, 
Gretchen has. 

Name is Harriet and Harriet is a 
fine actress, too; only she thinks mar- 
riage and a career don’t mix and that 
her new husband is swell. 

* * 


Band Troubles 


A lot of people are still wondering 
what is going to happen to Paul White- 
man now that he has left radio, but we 
are much more concerned with what. is 
going to happen to his men. It appears 


at the moment as though he and the 


band will make 60 or 70 one-night stands 
around the country through the re- 
mainder of the winter. After that, 
what? 


Well, we dropped in on Henry Busse 
during his rehearsal for his mid-week 
show on NBC and asked him what 
chance they have to form bands of their 
own. Busse was one of Whiteman’s 
best men some years back and should 
know. He said they couldn’t look for 
much. — 


Took him five years, he explained. 
And five years is a long time. When he 
left Paul, he thought things would be a 
cinch, especially when he considered the 
fact that he had just finished doing a 
nice little solo bit in George White’s 
“Scandals.” He went to White, told him . 
he had formed his own band, and asked 
for a job in his new show. White said 
he knew Busse could play but knew 
nothing about his band, and was sorry. 
And that was that for the next 60 
months. & : 


Henry got his break long before those 
five years, of course. Got it through 
Abe Lyman. But ali he took out of 
it was a bare living so that he could 
pay those good musicians he had col- 
lected as time passed, and keep them 
happy. That, he says, is the greatest 
trouble encountered in forming a top 
band. First, it’s the matter of arrange- 
ments, but he asks if there is any use 
in having arrangements if you haven’t 
men who can play them. : 

It was when he came to Chicago that 
he really began to get a hold on things, 
And his hold has tightened these past 
two years. For that reason, he isn’t 
sure whether or not Paul’s men would 
be successful in forming bands. He’s 
just sure they'll run into a few gray 


” affections. 


Two Lords 

Because we know Phillips Lord in New 
York, we made it our business to look 
up some stuff about the Philip Lord in 
Chicago. When we get through setting 
you straight on the two, you will be 
yelling uncle. 

Phillips Lord is the guy with the 
Yankee twang who presides over the 
Gang Busters 
the We the People program over NBC. 
Got that? Philip Lord is the gruff- 


voiced guy who gums up the works for 
the heroes on lots of NBC dramatic 


programs. Lord is the much better 
actor, and by Lord we mean Phil Lord, 
in no uncertain terms. As a matter of 
fact, after listening to the two, Philip, 
the Chicago Lord, seems to be the best 
Thespian. The other is a big central 
idea man. 

They do have one thing in common. 
Both are closely allied to the sea in their 


for generations, since he is the first of 
a long line not to have become a naval 
officer. His great-great-grandfather de- 
signed the sails for Old Ironsides. 
Philip isn’t really a villain, you know. 


- When he isn’t playing one of them over — 


the air, he is using his 20 years of stage 
experience with women like Ethel Barry- 
more, Jane Cowl and Mrs. Fiske to good 
advantage as a kindly father or uncle. 
A gentle guy when you talk to him, too. 
Says he gets a little riled when he hears 
that the New York Phillips is credited 
with being a good villain, when he’s it, 
but also says he won’t consider chang- 


_ ing his name. Might as well have Phil- 


lips change his. 
* * * 

SPECIALISTS—Chicago is q swell 
place for dramatic programs.. We'll 
go into that more deeply next week, 
but for today, let us remind you that 
the city has lots of Child Specialists 
in the two universities, and since some 
of them—Dr. J. B. Morgan of North- 
western is one—think that a little ex- 
citement in a radio program is good 

_ for tots, it means that some of the 
adventures that might possibly be 
frowned on by anyone so touchy about 
kid’s entertainment as we are get @ 
nice okay. Sorry, you people who are 
building kids shows, Little Orphan 
Annie has had Dr. Morgan for two 
years now. 

The good doctor’s premises con- 
cerning the amount of excitement that _ 
is good for a youngster are interesting 
ones. He is quoted: “Children may 
learn to be courageous, for example, - 
by hearing of the exciting adventures 
of those who are courageous.” 

Like Dick Merriwell, Nick Carter 


-and Tarzan? There, doctor, were men. 
* e553 


Tests 


‘Haven MacQuarrie’s Do You Want to 
Be an Actor? sessions have interested 
a lot of the professional radio actors in 
testing their own ad-lib ability, we dis- 


Anne Seymour | 


cover. Only the radio people make it 


harder by not even having a script when 
they get up to have their trial. 
Anne Seymour, heroine of 


iginates in Chicago, is the best, it ap- 
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rogram over CBS and: 


With Philip, it goes back - 


rand 
Hotel, the NBC Sunday show ‘it fore 
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pears. She must be, because she’s the 
one who always wants to play. When 
people come to her house for an evening, 
she makes them stand around in a circle 
while someone suggests a situation. 
They must all take a part, then take 
turns working out the situation as pre- 
sented. The dramatics lean toward 


mellerdrama, we understand, when she 


can get someone to play. 
of * * 


GRACIE’S LOSS—Gracie Allen and ~ 
George Burns stopped through on 
their way back to Hollywood the other 
day and they were without Mary 
Kelly. Pretty surprising; and if you 
don’t know Mary Kelly’s story, you 
certainly should. 

Mary has been Gracie’s double for 
a long time and has paled around with 
the comedienne for just as long a 
time. They knew each other back 
when, and Gracie has never forgotten 
her. During all her climb, Mary has 
been at her side, and because of her 
voice similarity has been able to help 
a lot. Ba 

In the first place, she always 
stopped in at the first rehearsal and 
read speeches for timing so that 
Gracie could stay home and mind the | 
two Burns youngsters. In the second 
place, she could get on the phone 
and do all sorts of wonders—like 


getting hairdressing appointments | 


quickly—by just saying she was Miss 
Allen, or Mrs. Burns, and letting it 
go at that. ; 
Funniest thing that happened to her 
as Gracie’s double, though, was the 


time she couldn’t get one word in the _— 


first reading of the script right to 
save herself. 


—and couldn’t get it right, either, 
# ; * * * 


Madame Minnie — 
We're exceedingly sorry to report that 


we. didn’t get a good look at Minnie 
Mouse, the rodent NBC signed up on @ 


_ Minnie 


regular management contract. Minnie _ 


was to have made her professional debut 
—after an amateur debut a month ago 
to prove she could sing—a week ago on 


that Barn Dance program and we had 


hoped to have a nice thumbnail sketch 
all ready. But when we tried to see her 
she was 40 miles out of Chicago running 


her scales and fattening up on cheese, — 


30 we'll have to deal in rumors, 


She’s a pleasant little mouse, Minnie. ee 
_A tiny bird-like voice that trills like © 


that © a canary and won’t run down 
once 4 gets started. That, in fact, 1s 
what caused her discovery in a foundling 
home in Woodstock, Ill. The kids were 
sitting around when they heard a bird 
in the basement. Only it wasn’t a bird, 
but a baby mouse. Minnie tried to get 
away, all right, but she couldn’t stop 
singing-——and that led them to her. She 


probably asked herself for the next _ 
week if she'll ever learn to keep her _ 


mouth shut. She escaped, only to be 
recaptured. Then she did tell herself. 

Her premiere as a radio star was an 
event, to hear them tell it. News reels 


and everything and Minnie obliged with _ 
a very excellent song that continued 


long after the program was over. 
~ Something happened 


hours in getting the pictures that woul 
go along with sound of the mouse’s 
voice. And though the cast could have 
gone home, every last member, inclu 


ing the technical lads, stuck around 


until their faces had been 


Then Gracie came on — 


so that the a 
cameramen were delayed a couple of | 


Director Fritz Lang 


Makes the Camera 
a Star 


By Clarke Wales 


iD ROM time to 
time it seems 


incumbent on’ the Hollywood com- 
mentator to depart from his customary 
lofty excursions into the subject of 
Garbo’s walks in the rain, the current 
color of Harlow’s hair or the jocular 
romantic antics of the younger Barry- 
more, and, having thus departed, to dis- 
cuss the Art of the Cinema. 


For such an Art exists, despite the 
fact that it is largely neglected for the 
more easily. publicized personalities 
sometimes euphemistically called actors 
and. actresses but generally known as 
stars — personalities which have legs 
and yachts and glamour which can be 
photographed, and romances or other 
didoes which can be written about. 


Unfortunately, Art does not have 
legs like Dietrich’s, and hence gets 
few breaks in the rotogravure sections. 
But it is none the less essential in keep- 
ing Dietrich profitably interesting to 
the folks who bought four billion, 180 
million tickets to movies last year. 
It is, in fact, chief of the factors which 
made Miss Dietrich and many another 
star interesting in the first place. 


The thesis of this disseration is that 
screen players not only are not the best 
actors concerned with making a motion 
picture, but that in many , instances 
it doesn’t matter if they aren’t able 
to act a lick. The subject is Fritz 
Lang, who is interesting himself and 
who illustrates the thesis. as well as 
anybody at the moment, if not better. 


T ms is not to 


say that none of the great personalities 
on the screen can act, for.some of them 
had sound backgrounds on thestage and 
others have learned in pictures all they 
need to know. 

But the best actor on almost any 
picture set is the camera, and the sec- 
ond best is the director, who arranges 
the human players so that the camera 
can get in its work. s 

When a well-trained camera gets up 
on its hind legs and goes into its act 
in earnest, it can outperform any 
glamour girl who ever got into a bath- 
ing suit. It can put the histrionics of 
Bernhardt into a last year’s scarecrow. 
In fact, it does so much acting that in 
the interest of justice I wish to suggest 


that in the future a picture — take 
“Camille” for example—be billed: 
“Camille,” starring Bell & Howell 


camera No. 191,872, supported by Garbo 
and Robert Taylor.” 

For in the camera lies the real Art 
of the Cinema. 


Now we come to 


Mr. Lang, whose work in Europe as 
director. of “Metropolis” and “M” got 
world-wide fame and who, in this coun- 
try, took a picture with a Class B 
budget and made it into “Fury,” one of 
the fine dramatic screen plays of last 
year. I quote him as authority. 

“In the legitimate theater the spec- 
tator is in the position of a man looking 


through an open window,” says Mr. 
Lang. ‘He can see in only one direc- 
tion, straight ahead, and if an actor 
turns around, the spectator sees only 
his back and cannot watch what is 
going on. He is a sort of peeping Tom 
with his eye to a knothole, watching 
a succession of dramatic occurrences. 


“All drama of the past was written 
with these technical limitations in mind. 
The actor served as the sole medium 
expressing the plot’s contrapuntal move- 
ment.” 


(Lang uses the musical term honestly. 
He is a musician—and a painter, writer, 
sculptor and playwright. His pictures 
are composed like music, with as perfect 
counterpoint as a Bach fugue.) He con- 
tinues: 


“The theater, as an actor’s field of 
action, was torn open by the invention 
of motion pictures. The camera could 
present 2 hundred scenes in the time 
occupied by three or four acts on the 
stage. 


“So the peeping Toms have left their 
knotholes. They have been projected 
into the positions of the actors, seeing 
with their eyes, thinking with their 
brains (may I say, if any), experienc- 
ing their emotional reactions. No longer 
is the spectator forced to depend upon 
the report of the actor’s offstage per- 
ceptions, and the camera is the instru- 
ment of this magic liberation. (Remem- 
ber the earthquake scenes in “San Fran- 
cisco” and try to imagine them done 
on a stage.) 


“Real dramatic impact, however, can- 
not be obtained through a simple com- 
bination of enlarged photographs and 
amplified sound. It is camera mobility, 
permitting us to see the protagonist in 
relation to his circumstances, that con- 
tributes most to this stimulation of the 
senses.” 


ly CASE this 


sounds a bit involved, here are some ex- 
amples of how Lang and the camera 
have acted in past pictures when he 
was endeavoring to put the audience in 
the screen character’s place. 


“Two examples,” he says, involve the 
presentation of crashes, one an automo- 
bile, the other a locomotive. The ob- 
jective formula calls for long shots of 
the speeding automobile and train, 
close-ups of the tense operator, then a 
final long shot of the impact. I wanted 
my audience to be behind the wheel of 
the car and in the engine cab-—not on 
the sidelines. So I placed my camera 
in those positions. 

“Rushing toward the automobile on 
each side of the road were tall trees in 
unbroken rows. As the speed of the car 
increased, the trees swept faster and 
faster, losing their identity and becom- 
ing threatening blurs of black and white. 

“Suddenly they appeared to shift the 
direction of their flow and loomed ahead 
at a crazy angle. One huge tree dashed 
straight into the camera, its trunk fill- 
ing the entire screen. A quick cut to 
the horrified face of the driver, then in- 
stant blackness. It was more effective, 
to my mind, than a _ routine crash 
sequence.” 

Lang used the same sort of technique 
in the train wreck, with telegraph poles 
replacing the trees and with montage 
shots (inserts) showing the images. that 
flashed-in the engineer’s mind as death 


~ Lang, monocle and all. 


raced toward him. The camera turned 
in a swell performance. 


Bor one of the 


best performances Lang’s camera ever 
gave was when the director wanted to 
show a man fainting and also to show 
the man’s sensations as he passed out. 
Lang says: 

“The man was. standing. His head 
rolled back a littie and he closed and 
reopened his eyes.. He looked, through 
the camera, at the enormous expanse of 
floor surrounding him, at a chair that 
was incredibly distant. The floor began 
undulating like ocean swells, raising and 
lowering him. The walls slowly began 
to revolve, spinning faster—faster— 
faster. A great hole opened beneath his 
feet and he slipped through it with 
bubbles exploding over him, smothering 
him with blackness. He awoke in a 
hospital.” 

Whether or not this is a faithful pic- 
ture of the sensations of a man while 
fainting, I could not say, but it is a good 
act. 


Lang’s camera has another nice act in 
his current picture, Walter Wanger’s 
“You Only Live Once,” in which he di- 
rected Sylvia Sidney and Henry Fonda. 

One scene calls for Miss Sidney to 
run down a country road, tears misting 
her eyes—a shot which, done by an un- 
imaginative director with a camera 
which can’t act, would be made by 
mounting the camera on a truck and 
running alongside Miss Sidney in a 
traveling close-up. ~ 

Lang’s camera, however, caught only 
a flash of her running head-on into the 
lens. Then Lang made a trick shot with 
a tear-stained piece of glass before the 
lens. As Miss Sidney ran, a. traveling 
microphone recorded her breathing but 
the camera picked up only what she 
would see through her tears. 


Proving that a motion picture 
scene can be exciting without 
endangering the actors, Direc- 
tor Fritz Lang devised the 
above method of filming a car 
partially going over an em- 
bankment to within a few feet 
of the camera. Henry Fonda 
drove the car for a scene in 
“You Only Live Once,” while 
Sylvia Sidney rode beside him.. 


oye is. what 


might conservatively be called very nice 
stuff, real Cinema Art. It also explains 
why a trick bleach for the hair and an 
extraordinary natural aptitude for fill- 
ing an evening gown can get a gal 
further on the screen than several years 
of dramatic training and hard labor in 
stock companies. People like Lang move 
her around and the camera does the 
acting. 

Lang, however, expects his players tc 
be able to act, and he has been fortunate 
in his two American pictures. He has 
had Sylvia Sidney in both of them; in 
“Fury” he had Spencer Tracy, one of 
the most competent performers on the 
screen, and in “You Only Live Once” 
he had Henry Fonda, who was brought 
to Hollywood largely because he can act. 

On the set, Lang is something of an 
actor himself, belonging to the monocle 
and megaphone school which flourished 
here in the silent days. He is now the 
only monocled director in Hollywood, 
and while shooting his latest picture he 
frequently swapped the monocle for 
colored glasses. — : 

But when he does wear the monocle, 
he wears it without concern, without the 
Von Stroheim gestures. It is a non- 
skid glass, with the edge burled like the 
edge of a coin. 


Lex NG is tall, 
straight and looks Teutonic. He was 
born in Vienna, traveled all over the 
world, worked as a painter in Munich 
and Paris, fought through the World 
War in the Austrian Army, was wound- 
ed three times, started writing for pic- 
tures while in an army hospital, wrote 
and directed pictures in Germany until 
Hitler, another Austrian, set up a reign 
of terror to make Germany safe fot 


Germans, directed “Liliom” in Englandy 


and came to this country a couple of 
years ago. 


He was in the midst of four revolu- 
tions, though not involved in them, does 
not like to talk about war, hopes the 
United States will never get into another 
and has started taking out citizenship 
papers. 

He lives, or did when I called on him, 
in a spacious house in Santa Monica, 
works in a library filled with books in 
three or four languages, and has a red- 
haired secretary who ‘keeps track of 
his appointments and tries unsuccess- 
fully to get him to stop doing something 
in which he is interested to do something 
else in which he is not. 

He is a friend of Marlene Dietrich 
and also was seen dining frequently 
with Ruth Chatterton when she w 
working in “Dodsworth,” . 

He knows one actor who is always 
good—his camera. 


By Isabella Taves 


NEW YORK 


E (Mr. Rockefeller 
and I) have been 


having quite a time over the Radio City 
Skating Pond. It is installed, all beau- 
tiful and gleaming, on the plaza directly 
in front of the spot where Prometheus 
sits. But I can’t tell you what we have 
been through. 

Just before Christmas, the elaborate 
preparations for the pond got underway. 
Ammonia pipes were installed and 
every night on your limping way home 
from work you could see workmen with 
hose delicately flooding the pond to give 
it layer upon layer of flawless ice. 

Then, on Dec. 24, came spring. Out 
came light tweed topcoats and early 
spring suits and the pond began to look 
suspiciously like a swimming pool. A 
week or so later, those gentle spring 
rains began. And, meanwhile, we all 
caught flu and the idea of any exercise 
as violent as skating made our spines 
ache. 

So it hasn’t been until recently that 
the pond has come into its own. And I 
am proud to report that we have had 
some grand days and that the skating 
is swell. Come on out. Even if you 


Lovely M axine, of the Hour of Charm, over NBC, dresses 


can’t skate, come on over and look; for 
the pictorial effect is something pretty 
special, 


‘Tue other day my 


prize spy flew up to inform me that the 
pond was covered with a dazzling dis- 
play of pulchritude and fashion so I 
whizzed down and found Arlene Francis 
and *Maxine holding on to each other 
and howling with laughter in the center 
on the pond and Lucille Manners cutting 
some pretty fancy capers in a red velvet 
skating outfit trimmed with squirrel. 


The green-uniformed skating  in- 
structor.was tooking a little dazed by 
all the excitement and the audience. so 
dazed that he took it quite calmly when 
I dashed out on the ice and grabbed 
Lucille. 


“How did you learn to skate,” I 
gasped, “and where did you get that 
outfit ?” 

Lucille grinned. I can’t get over that 
girl. At a broadcast, as prima donna 
for the NBC Friday night concert, -she is 
usually wearing fluffy debutante evening 
dresses and looking so young that it 
seems as if she shouldn’t be allowed out 
without a chaperon. Meet her at tea 
and she is wearing something sophisti- 


the part to perfection for skating at Radio City’s Pond. 


Lucille Manners poses for the fashion reporter in this 
becoming fancy-skating costume. 


cated in a velvet suit and looking too 
delicate to move. 

Now—well, I wish you could have 
seen her yourself. Her red velvet cos- 
tume was very full and _ brief-skirted, 
banded all around the hem with squirrel, 
and with a tiny squirrel collar, a band 
of squirrel down the front, and squirrel 
cuffs on the sleeves. 


pet | 
HAVE been skat- 


ing all my life,” Lucille said. “I couid 
do a figure-eight before I could sing a 
scale. That is why I don’t feei em- 
barrassed about appearing in anything 
so theatrical—don’t look at me like that. 
Of course I know that this is a fancy- 
skating outfit, and not for amateurs’ 

“It is simply ravishing,” I murmured, 
“but I see your point. When I am out 
skating and falling down every third 
stroke I like something a little more 
conservative.” 

Lucille nodded sagely: “Amateurs can 
make two mistakes in choosing skating 
costumes. The worst is not to dress for 
skating at all — because nobody can 
learn to skate in regular street clothes. 
I'he next worst is to pick out something 
that would be beautiful on Sonja Henie 
but too conspicuous for a beginner.” 

I hadn’t quite thought of it in that 
way, but Lucille is right. Every noon 
I have been stopping by to watch the 
skating at the pond and I have been 
amazed at the dressiness of the skaters. 
But when I went my grubby way among 
the marts of trade the skaters I would 
remember with a giggle were the ones 
all done up in white broadcloth and fox 
who fell down every third step; or the 
twins in rose tweed with weak ankles. 
You get the idea. 


On THE other hand, 
I looked over at Maxine and Arlene 
Francis and eyed them with new respect. 
Neither Arlene nor Maxine are what you 
might call professionals. They skate 


and they have a lot of fun out of tt 
(plenty of exercise, too, they assure me) 
but they are still distinctly in the 
amateur class. 

Maxine was wearing a green wool 
Tyrolean ski suit. Her jacket was 
double-breasted, with holly leaves and 
Tyrolean buttons trimming the lapels. 
She wore a sports bandeau of red and 
green wool on her head, and a bright red 
knit scarf. Her gloves were red with 
green palms. 

“Neat, but not gaudy,” said Maxine, 
smiling at me. Maxine is one of the 
loveliest girls in radio (she is soloist on 
the Hour of Charm program) and she 
has a grand sense of humor tossed in. 
“When I get better, Iam going to grad- 
uate to a sleeveless jerkin, of squirret 
that I can wear over this. [It is pretty 
grand—put a little conspicuous ano a 
little warm for these days, too.” 


A RLENE FRANCIS, 


who is mistress of ceremonies on the 
same program, and also is now playing 
in Clare Booth’s new show “The 
Women,” was wearing a light blue 
culotte trimmed with tomato red anc a 
tomato red stocking cap with gloves to 
match. 

“Culottes are marvelous for skating.” 
she said, briskly. “Too good, I think 1 
have been really hoping to fall down ve- 
cause that would complete the effect. 
I’m wearing ‘she lifted her skirt fur- 
tively,’ the most spectacular red bloom- 
ers you ever saw.” 

The green-uniformed instructor.skated 
by at just that moment and saw all. (t 
probably just confirmed his opinion that 
I was a maniac and had rabies and was 
going to bite somebody in another min- 
ute, for he began to mutter things 
about my French heels scratching the 
ice and hustled me off before I could 
push Arlene down. I know she would 
have been delighted. 

And after all the worrying 


1 have 
been doing over that pond, too! _ 


By John S. Manners 


ADIO has few 


troupers. 
There are, to be sure, those occasional 
radio personalities who broadcast from 
various cities while making personal 
appearances in vaudeville. 

Kathryn Cravens, radio commentator, 
who often troups about the country by 
plane to pick up news items, is another. 
And trouping is an old habit with her. 

In the big state of Texas is a little 
town of Burkett, boasting of its popula- 
tion of 300, which included all members 
of the Cochran family, and the blue- 
eyed, flaxen-haired daughter, Kathryn. 

If you drive through at more than 30 
miles an hour, you might even miss the 
town with its welcome sign on the out- 
skirts. But if you happen to stop on its 
Main Street you are certain to have one 
of the natives tell you that Burkett is 
famous because Kathryn Cravens was 
born there. 

Yes, that was some-years ago—even 
before the popularity of radio was a cer- 
tainty. In those early days, Kathryn’s 
mother was dead and her father, who 
was the village doctor, general store 
merchant, postmaster and druggist, 
could usually be seen with his daughter 
at his side. This started Kathryn’s 
first traveling. 

Even on his trips around the country- 
side to visit the sick, Dr. Cochran would 
often be accompanied by his daughter 
seated alongside of him in his buggy. 


: Lite did Kath- 


ryn realize then that these trips were 
instilling into her being a sympathetic 
understanding of human suffering, an 
understanding that would assist her in 
later years to achieve great success. 

And when her father died, Kathryn 
went to live with her older brother, a 
minister, who also traveled to preach to 
his congregation in various parts of the 
State. Her brother later decided that 
his sister be brought up in Burkett, 
but. this was not for Kate. 

She studied dramatics, then joined a 
Little Theater. More training in Boston 
followed, and then more stock trouping. 
Next came Hollywood in-the silent days. 

Called East to take part in a Broad- 
way production starring Marion Davies, 
Kathryn stopped over in St. Louis to 
see an old friend, Rutherford Cravens. 

But she didn’t continue on East. In 
eight hours she was married to her 
admirer. And soon she was working in 
radio. 


a : 
WAS a great ad- 


mirer of Edwin C. Hill, and in reading 
his life story, I noticed the statement 
that as a youngster he made up his 
mind what he was going to do, and told 
everybody who would listen about his 
@oabitions. He was going to be a re- 
perter on the New York Sun—and noth- 
ing would stop him. 


le 


“Well—why couldn’t I do the same? 
I trotted around, telling everyone, in- 
cluding the elevator boys, that some day 
I would be a news commentator on a 
national network. 

“Of course, it was a radical idea. Men 
were considered all right for the job. 
But women? Ridiculous! All my asso- 
ciates laughed and said, ‘Kathryn’s gone 
erazy!’ 

She’d never worked on a newspaper, 


but that didn’t deter the determined 
young woman. 

She went to the executives of KMOX 
in St. Louis and sold them on the idea 
of a new program — News Through a 
Woman’s Eyes. They were willing to 
experiment, so they put her on. 

Kathryn then proceeded to read every 
book on journalism that could be found. 
In addition to interviewing persons in 


the news, she spent hours preparing her 


Kathryn Cravens: She presents News Through a Woman’s 
Eyes Wednesday and Fridav afternoons over CBS.* 


script and poring over her studies. She 
received the able and generous assist- 
ance of C. G. Renier, a former Kansas 
City Star reporter, who was then on the 
station’s production staff. He instructed 
her on the technique of reporting and 
sent her out on assignments, “for prac- 
tice.” 

Her first interview took place behind 
bars. She talked with a notorious crook, 
picturesquely named ‘“Cat-Eye Annie,” 
in her cell at the local jail—and came 
away with a colorful report of the pro- 
ceedings. 

She covered the Mississippi flood and 
the Dallas Centennial. In Memphis, 
Tennessee, the Mayor sent a _ special 
escort to guide her through the famous 
Beale Street, of song and legend. She 
flew to New York for a week-end, and 
in less than 24 hours, she had chatted 
with Princess Propotkin, the Paul White- 
mans, George Gershwin, Edwina Booth 
and Hostess Nellie Grainger, heroine of 
an air crash. 

Because of the necessity for speed, she 
began taking planes everywhere and 
friends dubbed her the Flying Com- 
mentator. 

The friends who jeered when she 
announced that some day she would be 
anewscommentator on a network 
promptly joined the company of those 
fabled scoffers who laughed when the 
man in the advertisements sat down at 
the piano. A sponsor signed her for a 
network program. 


K ATHRYN’S most 


recent feats were in connection with the 
election and the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. On election night, she 
gained access to the Hyde Park home— 
while reporters from the large metropol- 
itan dailies cooled their heels in a Pough- 
keepsie hotel, waiting to be sent for. 

The inauguration found her on the job 
again. She attended a number of social 
events, including dinner with Senator 
Hattie Caraway, the Federal Housing 
Luncheon with 19 governors: and the 
inaugural tea. » 

She stood, dripping wet, in the long 
line of spectators at the inaugural 
parade and then dashed at an incredible 
speed over to the studio at the Harle 
Theater building. 

With only a few minutes to spare be- 
fore the program was to go on the air, 
she tapped out her script at lightning 
speed, with frequent dashes over to the 
window, to see what was going on. 

Despite the haste, and the uncomfort+ 
able circumstances in which she worked, 
Kathryn turned out a smooth, colorful 
description of the ceremonies. 

“I could picture them — at home — 
listening, and I gave them the account 
as I knew they would like to hear it,” 
she comments, “If I pleased them—I’m 
satisfied.” 

Even in that exciting moment, she 
was thinking -of her favorite hobby— 
people! 

There’s something about a troupes 


AMERICA’S PLAYGIRLS 


By W. E. Hill 


Copyright, 1937, by Chicago Tribune-N. ¥ News Syndicate, Ine, 


These girls go in for § 
the worth-while in 
their play hours. A} 
lecture on “Why If , Ut 

treat my gladioli as friends instead of plants” 
sponsored by the Garden Club, or a gathering of 
the Whither Away Literary Group to hear Professor 
Francis Sirloin of Spratt College talk on “What the 
modern novel means to the adolescent girl.” (Here \ 
are two literary club members cornering Prof. Sir- 
loin to ask if it’s really true that Mae West ‘is to 


ma Not satisfied to just play aim- Bae 
My) lessly, Ethelle decided on aie 
career. Took up_ settlement 
work, interior decorating, voice 
culture and interpretive danc- 
ing in quick succession. And 
now she’s.an artist expressing c~ 
herself on canvas in the sur 

realist manner. 
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ee St A SE Bee. 
The seventeen-day-cruise girls 
who are going to have a swell 
time arguing with the cruise 
director and purser over state- {= 
room accommodations (which }} 
looked so much nicer on the ff 
chart in the travel agency PASS 
than they look in person). if 
After this matter. is attended iti 
to, the girls will knuckle down | 
to the job of writing dozens of 
postcards of the ship (with 

.._. location of stateroom marked) 

~ to the folks at home. 
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Mrs. DeLancy Vesti- 
,bule dearly loves a 
ly.” big fancy dress ball 
(or pageant, and 
Je, nearly all her wak- 
55 ing hours are spent 
¥Sin planning and 
é scheming so that she 


Dorothy 


dogs as a pas- & 

time. She never ) — | 

BEA ne _ yp sells, gives away, | ei? ened aCe Oe 
= or throws away - ie 4 N2; 


“oo.c¢ Night” (feathers, 


re ue 
edly ey ef Ae), a ade 
= 4 cumulate pretty is “Spirit of Eternal 


hee s 7? 
ett Beadle ne her a : Fire (feathers, 
a 
x 


pearls and sequins) 
or “Lady of the 
Court of Francis I” 


huey family have less 


and less room to} 
move about in. & 


feathers, pearls and 
sequins). 
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EL 5 Wstas OA 
a fr Sophie, the department 
myistore stylist, gets to 
fas know a lot of store ex- 
Lys ecutives and goes out to 
.&.dance with one of them 


Mary, the debutante, is 
playing around a lot 
this year, as is natural. bi 
Came out last year, but TU yy Ca 3 | yi 3 now and again. Just for 
somehow it didn’t take. WP” tre "asthe good of the store. 
So this year she came la 1’ < Wi That’s what she tells 
at oe again with more bin her mother when ma 

champagne and a big- sh? asays, “Oh, Sophie why 
Sear ger stag line in the. H45%,don't you stay home 
avg background. c. and: read a good book!” 


Society playgirl. Goes to all the smart 
cafes. News-photoed several times per. 
week. Loves publicity in any form. Di- 

vorcee. Knows all the smart answers and 
only the smartest people. 
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Reviews of the 


‘Maid of Salem’ 


Claudette Colbert in a dramatic study 
of mob hysteria in the days of the 
Satem witch persecutions. Recom- 
mended. Paramount. 


Botstered with an outstanding array 
of fine character portrayals and with an 
unusual dramatic sweep in its climax, 
““Aaid of Salem” does with the Pilgrims 
oc early New England what “Fury” did 
with the unenlightened regions of mod- 
ern America, ; 


It is a story. of superstition and big- 
otry, of mass fear, of a condition in 
vrhich petty spite was allowed to bring 
ceath to its victims. Anyone could ac- 
cuse anyone else of witchcraft, and ac- 
cusation was tantamount to conviction. 

Primarily, of course, the picture is 
2 starring vehicle for Claudette Colbert, 
and in this end it succeeds admirably. 
iiss Colbert is very charming in Pil- 
grim costume, and in dramatic scenes 
she is a competent and _ convincing 
actress. 


But a great deal of credit for sus- 
taining the picture’s interest must go 
to lesser players, to Harvey Stephens as 
a young doctor who stands alone against 
the madness of the crowd, to Gale Son- 
dergaard as his jealous wife, to Louise 


Dresser as the kind, God-fearing aunt 


of Miss Colbert, to Edward Ellis and 
Pedro de Cordoba as leaders in the witch 
persecution, to Beulah Bondi as a half- 
mad witch baiter, and particularly to 
Bonita Granville as the vicious child 
whose inflamed imagination brings 
about the whole tragedy; after reading 
Cotton Mather, she makes believe she 
is bewitched, and a dozen people are 
hanged before she admits she was 
faking. To my mind this girl is the 
finest child actress on the screen. 


Bennie Bartlett, an appealing small 
boy, and Virginia Weidler also have 
some nice moments, 


Fred MacMurray, in the role of a 
young rebel from Virginia, plays the 
lead opposite Miss Colbert. 


Directed by Frank (“Mutiny on the 
Bounty”) Lloyd, the picture reaches its 
highest achievement in the frenzied 
mass action of the witch trials and 
hangings, climaxed by the scenes in 
which Miss Colbert is accused and tried 
for witchcraft. 


A notable contribution to the film ig 
the musical direction of Borris Morros, 
with original music by Victor Young. 
The spirit of some scenes is set almost 
entirely by the musical background, 


Class B 


Notes on a collection of double-bill- 
ers, and some of the whyfor thereof. 


The Hollywood week just past bears 
close family resemblance to the period 
of mid-winter clearance sales in a de- 
partment store. The high-priced holi- 
day specials are off the shelves and 
there is cash in hand which needs to be 
put to work. So while the big shots 
snap their gallus straps and settle down 
to preparing for the Easter trade, the 
lesser lads, let us say the department 
heads, are busy stimulating business in 
run-of-the-mine merchandise. 


In those quarters in which the cinema 
is considered Art, it may seem heresy 
to compare motion pictures to a crassly 
commercial department store. But at 
such a time as this the fact is empha- 
sized that pictures are business. It 
must be remembered that the gentlemen 
who established the standards of the pic- 
ture business, or racket, knew quite a 
bit about the cloak and suit and kindred 
trades and very little about post-im- 
pressionism, or the neo-classic move- 
ment in drama. Uncle Carl Laemmle 
sold pants is Oshkosh, Adolph Zukor had 
a fur store and Samuel Goldwyn sold 
gloves. 

These gentlemen well knew that a 
department store can do a lot more 
business in cloth coats trimmed with 
Hudson seal than in sables. They ap- 
plied the principle to pictures, with the 
result that they became very wealthy 
and we get weeks like this one. 

Not including “Maid of Salem,” six 
pictures were previewed. They were: 

“She’s Dangerous” (Universal), with 
Tala Birell and Walter Pidgeon. 

“Step Lively, Jeeves” (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox), with Arthur Treacher. 

“Dangerous Number” (M-G-M), with 
Robert Young and Ann Sothern. 

“A Doctor’s Diary (Schulberg - Para- 


Ur red MacMurray and Claudette Colbert in Frank Lloyd’s 
“Maid of Salem,” a Paramount picture. 


mount), with John Trent and Helen 
Burgess. 

“Don’t Pull Your Punches” (Warner 
Bros.), with Barton MacLane, Wayne 
Morris and June Travis. 

“Park Avenue Logger” (RKO-Radio), 
with George O’Brien. 


"Tauern is not a 
really bad picture in the lot. In fact, 
they are pretty good entertainment, of 


the sort that takes some millions of us 
normal, ordinary folks into picture the- 
aters every week. They just ain’t sable, 
that’s all. 


In the trade, these non-sable films are 
known as Class B pictures. They have 
no high-priced stars. They have no 
$50,000 sets. They have no $75,000-per- 
picture directors. Usually their total 
cost is not much more ‘than studios 
often pay for the story rights to a best- 
seller. Many successful producers never 
spend more than $100,000 on a picture, 
although in some studios the book cost 
is pushed higher by items of overhead. 


Among the so-called critical fraternity 
(a group of people whose opinions are 
no more fraternal than New Masses and 
the Wall Street Journal), Class B pic- 
tures are received with the same callow 
disdain that the doorman at a $15-a-day 
hotel has for a guest with a fiber and 
tin suitcase. And most commonly they 
express their disdain with the remark: 
“Well, as long as we have double bills, 
we'll have B pictures.” 


I wish to protest both the attitude and 
the thought. What’s the matter with 
fiber and tin, as long as they are well 
made and durable and do not pretend to 
be cowhide? And as for double bills, 
they have had no effect except to in- 
crease slightly the number of pictures 
made. 

Class B pictures came into existence 
with the first picture which was called 
Class A. Twenty-five years ago Adolph 
Zukor set up not two but three classifi- 
eations for his Famous Players com- 
pany: A, famous stage players in screen 
versions of famous plays; B, good screen 
personalities in good screen plays; C, 
unimportant players in uninspired films. 
Mary Pickford did not get out of Class 


ew Films 


B until after she was getting $2,000 a 
week and was the favorite of the screen; 
a lot of Class B leading men and women 


are getting that much money, or more, 
now. 

So the Class B picture is not a new 
evil, nor any evil at all. It is and always 
has been the majority product of the 
picture industry. If Hollywood makes, 
say (for the sake of round numbers), 
500 features in a year, possibly 100 will 
be in Class A, with about a dozen of 
these being super-extra-extras such as 
“Anthony Adverse,” “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Lioyds of London” or “The Lost Hori- 
zon.” The rest will be Class B, and 
they will, taken as a class and not indi- 
vidually, entertain “and satisfy more 
people than the group of Class A. 


As A matter of fact, 


fundamentally a Class A picture is not 
tremendously different from a Class B 
picture, and what difference exists is 
largely in quantity. -So far as quality is 
concerned, a picture can belong to Class 
A and still be lousy. Actually, an A 
picture can better afford to be bad than 
can a B; in a bad A, the names of the 
stars can be counted on to bring a prof- 
itable return at the boxoffice; a bad B, 
with lesser names, has nothing to save it. 


Specifically, an A picture has top- 
ranking stars; it may have the title and 
story from a best-selling novel or a na- 
tionally publicized stage success; it has 
more and higher paid writers than a B 
picture; it has a higher paid director; 
it is longer in preparation and much 
longer in production; when it is finished, 
it gets a considerably bigger sales cam- 
paign. 

More specifically, compare “Danger- 
ous Number,” from this week’s crop, 
with an A picture of its type, “Love on 
the Run.” Both these are madcap farces 
with lightweight stories- and a lot of 
gags. Both were made by the same 
studio.. Both are amusing entertain- 
ment. : 


“Love on the Run” starred Clark 
Gable and Joan Crawford, two of the 
first 10 boxoffice attractions in pictures; 
the leads in “Dangerous Number” were 
played by Robert Young and Ann Soth- 
ern, two competent and interesting per- 


By Clarke Wales 


formers who, however, do not happen 
to be in the top roll of fame. ‘Love on 
the Run” was directed by W. S. Van 
Dyke in 18 days, with retakes directed 
by Van Dyke and Clarence Brown for 
about 18 days more; “Dangerous Num- 
ber” was directed by Richard Thorpe, 
an action man whose most considerable 
recent achievement is “Tarzan Escapes,” 
and his whole job was done in less time 
than Van Dyke took for his rough draft. 

There are other similar differences, 
with the result that “Love on the Run” 
is one of the funniest pictures ever made 


-and “Dangerous Number” is merely very 


funny with a few weak spots. The dif- 
ference, as I said, is neither fundamental 
nor great. 

Which is why I wanted to protest the 
scorn that befalls Class B. 


Tue other pictures 


in this week’s list deserve some indi- 
vidual mention, to wit: 

“She’s Dangerous” for excellent work 
by Tala Birell and Walter Pidgeon in a 
crime melodrama with Cesare Romero; 
Miss Birell and Pidgeon are exception- 
ally capable performers and interesting 
personalities. 

“Step Lively, Jeeves,” for Arthur 
Treacher, who is very funny even in a 
somewhat befuddled story. 

“A Doctor’s Diary” for a forthright 
version of the ethics-in-medicine story, 
and for John Trent, former airplane 
pilot making his first screen appearance; 
he will probably become a star. 

“Park Avenue Logger” for good 
action. 

“Don’t Pull Your Punches” for good 
prizefight stuff, including Maxie Rosen- 
bloom, for an apt twist in the story and 
for Wayne Morris, another newcomer 
who looks as though he has what it 
takes. He’s worth looking at. 

And there you have ’em—Class B, 


‘Fair Warning’ 


Murder at a dude ranch, with J. 
Edward Bromberg solving the crimes. 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 


“Fair Warning” is routine melodrama, 
as good as it pretends to be and no 
worse than average. Like all these mur- 
der mysteries, it is made in a pattern, 
and depends for individuality on locale 
and characters. 


Most interesting of the characters is 
J. Edward Bromberg as Matthew Jeri- 
cho, a general store operator and deputy 
sheriff who has to try his hand at de- 
tecting because the sheriff isn’t avail- 
able. He is no great shakes as a detec- 
tive but he is amusing and finally he 
fumbles his way. to a solution of a series 
of murders. It is the sort of character 
which might be continued through a 
string of these pictures, but Bromberg 
is capable of more important things. 


The romantic leads are played by 
Betty Furness and John Howard Payne, 
a young man something like James 
Stewart, only more athletic. Billy Bur- 
rud appears as a ubiquitous small boy 
and Victor Killian, Ivan Lebedeff and 
John. Eldredge play important roles 
well. 

The murders are committed at a dude 
ranch in the mining country near Death 
Valley, and a lost mine is involved: 

The screen play was written by Nor- 
man Foster from a story by Philip 
Wylie. Foster also directed. 


Recent pictures which have been re- 
viewed and recommended in Screen & 
Radio Weekly are as follows: “Come 
and Get It” (Goldwyn-United Artists}% 
“A Woman Rebels” (RKO-Radio); “The 
Garden of Allah” (Selznick); “Winter- 
set” (RKO-Radio); “Lloyds of London” 
(Twentieth Century-Fox); “The Plains- 
man” (Paramount); “Golddiggers of 
1937" (Warner Bros.); “Great Guy” 
(Grand National); “Beloved Enemy” 


' (Goldwyn-United Artists); “After the 


Thin Man” (M-G-M); “Camille” (M-G-M); 
“That Girl from Paris’ (RKO-Radio); 
“One in a Million” (Twentieth Century- 
Fox); “The Plough and the Stars” (RKO- 
Radio); “Stowaway” (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox); “Stolen Holiday” (Warner 
Bros); “Black Legion” (Warner Bros.); 
“Penrod and Sam” (Warner Bros); “Fire 
Over England” (London Film-United Ar- 


tists). 
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Lovely ladies of tilmland: Gladys Swarthout’s beauties are to be seen in Paramount's “Champagne Waltz.” 
Claire Trevor, at lower left, is in “Time Out tor Love,” at Twentieth Century-Fox. And Myrna Loy is 
appearing with Clark Gable in Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s “Parnell,” 
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